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PREFACE. 



In teaching the elements of grammar, conciseness is a very impor- 
tant requisite ; short rules, especially when accompanied, as they 
always ought to be, by a few explanatory words from the teacher, 
being most easily impressed upon the memory of a child. Duly 
sensible, therefore, of the value of brevity, the writer of the follow- 
ing pages has studied to be as concise as possible. 

To assist the comprehension of their nature and use, Exercises 
follow each of the different parts of speech, which, with the models 
of parsing, will, it is hoped, be found well adapted to the purpose. 

In the syntactical exercises, the usual practice of giving sen- 
tences containing solecisms for correction has been departed from. 
In lieu of these, suitable passages, carefully selected from the works 
of the most popular authors, are introduced for analysation and ex- 
planation, according to the rules of concord and government which 
precede them ; by which the knowledge and progress of the pupil 
may be better tested than in pointing out obvious errors. 

The writings of the most approved grammarians have been 
consulted; but, except in the instances in which a quotation is 
given, particular reference has been considered unnecessary. 

Liverpool, 26th April, 1854. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Language, from the Latin word lingua, a tongue, is the medium by which 
ideas are conveyed from one person to another; and it consists of certain 
written signs, or articulate sounds called words. 

By means of written language ideas may be transmitted to distant 
places, and handed down from one generation to another ; by spoken 
language people communicate their thoughts in person to each other. 

Grammar, from the Greek word gramma, a letter, is the science which 
teaches the nature of words and their correct use, and arrangement into 
sentences, in conformity to approved and established rules ; the languages 
of different nations being regulated according to the respective peculiarities 
of each. 

English Grammar is generally divided into four parts — Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

ORTHOGEAPHY. 

Orthography, from the Greek words orthos, right, and graphe, a writing, 
teaches the nature and powers of letters, and the proper mode of combining 
them into syllables and words. 

Letters. 

A Letter is a written mark or character, which represents a simple 
articulate sound. 

The letters are twenty-six in number, and are known by the name of 
\he Alphabet. 

A letter which stands for a sound that can be expressed by itself is 
called a Vowel. 

A letter representing a sound which cannot be distinctly uttered with- 
out the aid of a vowel is called a Consonant. 

The vowels are a, e, i, o, u ; and w and y when they do not begin a word 
or syllable. The remaining nineteen letters are consonants. 

The union of two vowels to form one sound is called a Diphthong, or 
double sound. 

When the sound of both the vowels is heard, it is a proper diphthong; 
as, ou in mouse. 
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10 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

When only one of the vowels is heard, it is an improper diphthong; as, 
oa in coat. 

Three vowels united in one sound constitute a Triphthong; as, eye, tew 
in view. 

Syllables and Words. 

A syllable is either a single vowel, or one or more vowels combined 
with a consonant or consonants, and pronounced by one effort of the voice; 
as, /, in, inky blink. 

Words are the signs of ideas ; they consist of either one syllable, or of 
two or more syllables connected together. 

A word of one syllable is called a Monosyllable, as, no; a word of two 
syllables is a Dissyllable, as, no-ble ; if it consists of three syllables, the word 
is a Trissyllable, as, no-ble-ness; and a word of more than three syllables is 
termed a Polysyllable, as, no-bi-li-ty, ge-ne-ro-si-ty. 

The art of combining letters so as to form words is denominated 
Spelling. 

Spelling ought to be regulated by pronunciation, and to a consider- 
able extent this is the case; but it is subject to great irregularities, and no 
general rules can be given that are free from numerous exceptions ; there- 
fore accuracy in spelling can only be acquired by great practice: fre- 
quently writing from dictation, and copying passages from the best authors, 
are the most approved means of gaining proficiency in this art. 

Exercise. 

Point out the vowels, consonants, diphthongs, and triphthongs in the 
following words: Am, plan, flash, cat, beset, stem, cream, room, gum, saucy, 
joy, play, vary, whirl, sew, shawl, thief, vault, niece, peach, house, tongue, 
yawn, beauty, broach, buoyant, oyster, saucer, chaos, carriage, laundry, 
nauseous, messieurs, onyx, nuisance, sausage, luscious, swerve, world, 
linguist, whistle, puerile, drowsy. 

Divide the following words into syllables: Aching, lieges, myriad, 
gaiety, uncouth, epitaph, cigar, achieve, irony, extol, revolve, yearning, 
iron, soundless, gigantic, secretary, promontory, asylum, zoology, January, 
neighbourhood, Nankin, celery, loyal, ochre, applause, mistletoe, possess, 
etymology, orthography, eligible, aquatic, morass, mischievous, syllable, 
whimsical, venison, hierarch, meteor, scenery, laughable, corporeal, erro- 
neous, cauliflower, camel, elephant, hippopotamus, sagacity, vegetable, 
dissyllable, hyena, dromedary, pelisse, jonquiUe, trousers, onion, ewer, 
honey, anecdote, mignonnette, miniature. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology, from the Greek etumon, the root of a word, and logos, a 
discourse, teaches the classification of words, and the various changes of 
their forms by means of inflection and derivation. 

Classification and Inflection. 
To classify words is to arrange them into groups or classes, according 
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JENftLISB GBAMMAB. 31 

to their different meanings, so that words which stand for the same kind of 
idea shall be placed together, and distinguished by a general term. 

The name of every object that can be seen, or felt, or thought of, is a 
noun; as, girl, sun, duty. Words which denote the properties or qualities 
possessed by nouns are termed adjectives ; as, a red frock, a long room. 

A word that can be used instead of a noun, to avoid repeating it, is a 
pronoun ; as, " Charles lost his book when he was coming to school." 

Such words as represent a person or thing as being in a certain state, 
doing any thing, or having any thing done to them, are verbs; as, " flowers are 
beautiful, Henry learns, Edward was beaten" 

Every word which indicates the time, manner, or place of an action is an 
adverb; and words also that qualify adjectives; as, "Lucy reads well; an 
excessively wet day." 

A word which connects other words, and shows the relation between 
them, is a preposition : " Anne spoke to Willie, who lives at Chester." 

A word that connects ideas or sentences is a conjunction; as, "Ada is good 
and pretty; the boys are brothers, but they are not alike." 

A word or exclamation that expresses some sudden feeling is called 
an interjection ; as, " Oh ! oh ! you hurt me !" 

Exercise. 

Point out the nouns in the following sentences : " Accidents often hap- 
pen in this great river, and storms are frequent. Their uniform is a white 
turban of a singularly flat shape, a white shirt and trousers, with a shawl 
wrapped round their waist. I saw my little girl at one of the cabin- win- 
dows, who showed great delight on seeing me. As the sun went down, many 
monstrous bats, bigger than the largest crows I have ever seen, and chiefly 
to be distinguished from them by their indented wings, unloosed their hold 
from the palm-trees, and sailed slowly around us." 

Point out the adjectives. " The path was narrow, and obstructed by the 
long thick grass and tall briers by which it was overgrown. A very 
pretty little boy stood smiling at the door of the lonely cottage, near to 
which sat an old woman, whose aged appearance strikingly contrasted with 
the childish beauty of the boy." 

Point out pronouns, verbs, adverbs. " I greatly regretted that I had 
ho means of drawing a scene so beautiful and interesting." 

" We followed them through the beautiful grove which overshadowed 
their dwelling." 

" The way was longer than we expected, and it was growing dusk ; 
we persevered, however, and arrived at a small building with three win- 
dows in front. A flight of steps led up to it, in which a man stood ready 
to receive us." 

" It most unfortunately happened that, during the present year, and 
amid all the other misfortunes of drought and scarcity which this poor 
country has undergone, the Jumna changed its course, and the canal 
became dry ! The engineer officer who superintends its works was at the 
time labouring under the remains of a jungle-fever; his sergeant was in the 
same condition, and consequently there was no one who, when the mischief 
was discovered, could go up to the hills to remedy it. The people had 
neglected the wells which formerly had, in some degree, supplied their 
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-wants. The water which they drank was to be brought from a distance 
and sold at a considerable rate, and their gardens were quite ruined." 

" The jackals were very noisy this night; and there was another noise 
in my cabin so exactly like the bubbling up of water through a narrow 
crevice, that I felt convinced that our vessel leaked, — a circumstance which 
would not have been wonderful, considering how she had been bumped 
about during the two last days. On inquiry, however, I was told that it 
was a sort of cricket, or Indian death-watch, which always emitted this 
sound." — Heber. 

Point out the prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections. " Of all 
the birds to whom is given dominion over the air, the lark alone lets loose 
the power that is in his wings only for the expression of love and grati- 
tude. Thou alone, O lark ! hast wings given thee that thou mayest be 
perfectly happy — none other bird but thou can at once soar and sing — and 
heavenward thou seemest to be borne, not more by those twinkling pinions 
than by the ever-varying, ever-deepening melody effusing from thy heart." 
— Wilson. 

u * Bravo, bravo !' the king cried out ; 

4 All honour to those who try, 

The spider up there defied despair, 

He conquered, and why shouldn't I ?' if 

Eliza Cook. 

" There came a burst of thunder sound — 
The boy, oh ! where was he ! 
Ask of the winds, that far around 

With fragments strewed the sea ! 
With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 

That well had borne their part ; 
But the noblest thing that perished there 
Was that young faithful heart !" 

Hehans. 



THE NOUN. 

A Noun, from nomen, a name, is the name of any person, r place, thing, 
or idea, that can be seen or spoken about ; as, Thomas, Liverpool, horse, 
stone, virtue. 

Nouns are divided into two great classes, proper and common. Proper 
nouns are the names of persons, places, ships, festivals, great events, titles 
of dignity, &c. ; as, Victoria, Scotland, Paris, Easter, Revolution, the Prince 
of Wales, the Pasha of Egypt. 

Common, or appellative nouns, from appello, to call, are the names 
applied in common to the several individuals constituting a class or genus 
of things ; as, monkey, herb, flower, taste. 

Nouns are further subdivided into abstract, verbal or participial, and 
collective nouns. 

An abstract noun, from abstrahor, to draw away, is the name of any one 
quality or property inherent in an object, considered independently of the 
object itself, and it is generally derived from an adjective; as, brilliancy, 
modesty, depth, solidity. Thus, the diamond is a brilliant stone, that is, it 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAK. 13 

possesses the quality of radiating light; the same quality is perceptible in 
gold and silver: therefore the idea of brilliancy is formed, or abstracted in 
the mind, and may b,e used to express the same property in any other 
substance. 

A verbal noun is the present participle of a verb used substantively, 
that is, to express the name of an action; as, the soaring of the lark, the 
trembling of the hands. 

A collective noun is a noun which, although singular in form, denotes 
the union of many individuals so as to form a whole ; as, assembly, nation, 
navy, squadron. A compound noun is formed by the union of two or more 
words ; as, prince-consort, country-house, dairy-maid* 

Exercise 1. 

Explain the nature of the following nouns, and introduce them into 
sentences : Ministry, volcano, eye, sound, revenge, the Duke of Wellington, 
row, Euphemia, moon, learning, beauty, emperor, herd, Middlesex, yew, 
Napoleon, needle, star, luminary, carroling, bounding, Russia, industry, 
pain, petal, rose, satisfaction, behaviour, independence, school, religion, 
apostasy, nerve, stroke, island, extravagance, impetuosity, Lima, Etna, 
mountain, summit, crest, slope, declivity, ascent, flame, mass, trifling, lava, 
marble, comma, line, verse, part, California, gold, cotton, sugar, cinnamon. 

To nouns belong Number, Gender, and Case, which are formed by 
inflection, from inflectere, to bend in. 

Number. 

Number is the variation in the form of a noun, which denotes whether 
one or more objects are indicated. There are two numbers. The singular 
expresses only one object, as, bird, cloud; the plural more than one, and 
is commonly formed by adding s to the singular, as, birds } clouds ; there 
are, however, many exceptions to this rule. 

Nouns terminating in /or fe change/ or fe into ves in the plural; as, 
wife, wives; sheaf, sheaves. The exceptions are, strife, fife, hoof, roof, grief, 
dwarf, and a few others. Those ending^ form their plural according to 
the general rule. 

Nouns ending in ch soft, sh, ss, x, or o after a consonant, form the 
plural by adding es to the singular: as, larch, larches; rush, rushes; mass 9 
masses; pix,pixes; cargo, cargoes. Grotto, junto, portico, solo, canto, quarto, and 
tyro, are exceptions. Ch hard takes s in the plural; as, monarch, monarchs. 

Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant change the y into ies ; as, 
liberty, liberties. If y is preceded by a vowel, the noun takes s only; as, toy 9 
toys. 

A few nouns appear to form their plural independently of any general 
rule ; as, man, men ; ox, oxen ; cow, kine ; foot, feet ; tooth, teeth ; goose, 
geese ; child, children ; mouse, mice. 

Nouns adopted from the ancient and modern languages commonly 
retain their original plurals ; as, from the Latin, arcanum, arcana; axis, 
axes; datum, data; focus, foci; genus, genera; larva, larvce ; magus, magi; 
momentum, momenta; nebula, nebulce ; radius, radii; stratum, strata; vortex t f 
vortices. From the Greek : automaton, automata; analysis, analyses; basis f 
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loses; criterion, criteria; ellipsis, ellipses; metamorphosis, metamorphoses; 
phenomenon, phenomena. Cherub and seraph, from the Hebrew, form in the 
plural cherubim and seraphim ; and beau, from the French, makes beaux. 

Some nouns have two plurals of different significations. The plural of 
"brother is brothers when denoting the sons of die same parents ; brethren 
when applied to the members of the same society or profession. Index 
makes indexes when it expresses a table of contents ; indices when a term in 
algebra. Penny has pence for a sum of money, pennies for single coins. 
Genius makes geniuses when signifying persons of talent, genii when denoting 
fabulous spirits. Die makes dies for coining, dice for playing. 

Some nouns are alike in both numbers ; as, deer, sheep, swine. The 
nouns pair, dozen, couple, score, do not take the plural form after numeral 
adjectives ; as, seven pair of gloves. 

Abstract nouns, except when used to express particular acts, have no 
plural ; as, malice, flexibility, reverence, inspection. Nouns which denote 
things that are measured or weighed have no plural, unless different kinds 
or classes are meant ; as, sugar, cotton, sago, flour, brandy, oil; also the 
names of all fish taken collectively, and many collective nouns ; as, salmon, 
turbot, peasantry, police, populace, cavalry. 

Nouns which express things composed of two or more parts have no 
singular ; as, scissors, trousers, lungs, annals, antipodes. 

The names of many sciences have no singular termination, though fre- 
quently used as singular nouns ; as, ethics, politics, metaphysics. Gallows, 
molasses, and billiards, are singular nouns with plural terminations. 

The use of means, news, alms, pains, amends, odds, is not uniform, some 
writers construing them as singular, and others as plural nouns. 

Riches and Wages are generally considered plural nouns. 

Proper nouns have a plural when employed to express more individuals 
than one, as they then become common names, and follow the general rules ; 
as, the twelve Casars. " Apart from the Dantons and Mirabeaus. Uncle 
Toms are of rare occurrence." 



Exercise 2. 

Form sentences of the following nouns, in the plural or singular num- 
ber, according to the nature of the noun. 

Forest, swan, goose, child, brother, genius, index, sweepstakes, educa- 
tion, instruction, tooth, cloth, ox, cow, woman, penny, die, pea, billet-doux, 
series, news, thanks, pains, amends, ocean, gallows, trout, optics, means, 
riches, fish, mechanic, mastiff, chorus, starch, echo, nuncio, wish, ruby, 
valley, dwarf, sex, march, negro, moss, Pharaoh, telegraph, Douglas, 
Howard, oasis, wages, lamina, people, regiment, helix, calyx, sphinx, larva, 
ashes, erratum, cherub, Stuart, congregation, botany. 

Gender. 

Gender is the change made in the form of a noun to indicate its sex, 
and as there are only two sexes, there can properly speaking be only two 
genders, the masculine to denote animals of the male, and the feminine to 
ppint out animals of the female sex : there is, however, a third, the neuter 
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(not either), which is applied to all things destitute of life, and to those in 
which the sex is not easily perceived. 

There are three different ways of distinguishing the gender of nouns : 
first, by different words ; as, father (mas.), mother (fern. ) ; husband, wife ; 
nephew, niece; lord, lady; master, mistress; ram, ewe; stag, hind; son, 
daughter. 

Second, by a prefix or affix to the noun ; as, a man-servant, a maid- 
servant; a male assistant, a female assistant ; a pea-cock, a pea-hen. 

Third, by changing the termination of the noun ; as, abbot, abbess ; 
actor, actress ; bridegroom, bride ; czar, czarina ; governor, governess ; 
emperor, empress ; executor, executrix ; hero, heroine ; master, mistress ; 
prince, princess ; poet, poetess ; tiger, tigress j widower, widow ; lion, 
lioness. 

" It frequently happens that our language furnishes two distinct terms 
for the male and the female ; as, shepherd, shepherdess. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that the masculine term has a general meaning, expressing 
both male and female, and is always employed when the office, occupation, 
profession, &c, and not the sex of the individual, is chiefly to be expressed; 
and that the feminine term is used in those cases only when discrimination 
of sex is indispensably necessary. If I say, ' She is the best poetess in this 
country,' I assign her the superiority over those only of her own sex. If I 
say, ' She is the best poet in this country,' I pronounce her superior to all 
other writers of poetry, both male and female." — Crombie. 

By a figurative mode of expression sex is frequently given to things 
inanimate, and to abstract qualities ; as, " The sun had first his precept so 
to move, so to shine.'' " To the blank moon her office they prescribed." 
" Shall truth fail to keep her word ?" " And laughter holding both his 
sides." — Milton. 

In attributing sex to inanimate objects and to abstract qualities, such 
as convey the idea of great power, strength, or energy, are said to be mas- 
culine, as death, time ; and those which possess capabilities for containing 
or producing, or are suggestive of beauty, timidity, or weakness, are pro - 
nounced feminine ; as, ship, city, virtue. 

Exercise 3. 

Use the feminines of the following nouns : Man, horse, wizard, stag, 
baron, Jew, friar, peer, gander, drake, bullock, heir, goat, sparrow, master, 
duke, elector, traitor, patron, lion, testator. 

Use the following figuratively : Despair, error, wisdom, time, earth, 
spring, winter, peace, fortune, genius, faith, charity, hope, echo, valour, 
desolation, victory, night 

Case* 

Case enables us to determine the relations which nouns bear to each 
other, and to the other words with which they are connected. 

There are in English three cases, nominative, genitive or possessive, and 
objective or accusative. Of these the genitive only is formed by inflection, 
the nominative and objective being precisely the same in form. 

The noun is in the nominative case (from nominare, to name), when it is 
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made the subject of discourse, or is represented as being or doing something, 
and it generally precedes the verb; as, " Great Britain is an island; the 
Queen governs it." 

When the relation of property, or possession, is expressed by the noun, 
or it is said to have something; the noun is in the possessive case, which is 
formed by adding to the noun the letter * with an apostrophe before it; as, 
" Come to thy father's hall, thy mothers breast." The possessive plural is 
formed by adding an apostrophe to the plural form of the noun; as, a Where 
"woods make moan o'er warriors' graves." When the plural does not end in 
s 9 the possessive plural is formed like the singular, by adding s with the 
apostrophe; as, " The record of her children's grief." 

Sometimes, for the sake of euphony, when the singular ends in a, ss, or 
ce, the apostrophic s is omitted; as, " Sprung from old Anchises' line;" 
" For righteousness* sake;" " Conscience' slumbering voice will wake." 

The objective case expresses the object of an action, or points out the 
noun as having something done to it: " The teacher instructs the scholar;" 
" the dog killed the hare" The objective case generally follows the verb, 
and is either governed by it or by a preposition. 

Exercise 4. 

Point out the case of the nouns in the following sentences : 

" A voice rang through the olive-wood with a sudden trumpet's power." 

"The fireside's peace we well may prize." 

" The land Bhall never rue, 
So England to herself do prove but t^ue. ,,, 

** And safe to Argos* port his navy brought, 
With gifts of price and ponderous treasure fraught." 

" Six blooming youths in private bred, 
Their parents' pride, and pleasure of their reign." 

" Esmond was sent by his mistress for the boy just as the poor little 
urchin's coat was set on fire by a log." — Thackeray. 

" Then I shall release my birds, you know, and confer estates." — C. 
Dickens. 

" And faith, that a thousand ills can brave, 
Speaks in thy blue leaves, Forget-me-not." 

Percival. 

" Of all the natural objects which surround us, flowers are the least 
connected with our absolute necessities. The earth might be clothed with 
a sober green; all the processes of fructification might be perfected without 
being attended by the glory with which the flower is crowned ; but beauty 
and fragrance are poured abroad over the earth in blossoms of endless 
variety." — W. Howitt. 

" Look to the south-west, and you will see the towers of Greenwich 
Hospital, the spires of London, and, towering above all, the cathedral of 
St. Paul's— 

' Under whose mighty dome 

Sleep the great twin brethren 
Who fought so well for home.' " 
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ARTICLE. 

A and the are commonly denominated articles ; yet they might with pro- 
priety be classed with adjectives, a being equivalent to the indefinite one; 
and in most instances the demonstrative this or that might be substituted 
for the. 

A is called the indefinite article, because it is used to point out any one 
object of the kind mentioned, without specifying which. It is, however, 
definite with regard to number, as it never refers to more than one 9 

w We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone." 

When the noun begins with a vowel, an is used for the sake of har- 
mony : " The eagle-owl is an owl, not only like an eagle in plumage, but 
equal to the largest eagle in size." — Wilson. 

The points out some particular object that is meant, and is thence called 
the definite article. It may refer to one or more objects : " The song of the 
nightingale is heard best during the stillness of the moonlight hour." 

M The stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies." 

Longfellow. 

When a noun is used without an article to limit its meaning, the noun 
is taken in its widest sense; as, " Clouds are masses of condensed vapour ; 
children require instruction." 

Exercise. 

Use the following nouns with one or other of the articles, or so as to 
express their utmost extent of meaning : Showers, plumes, heaven, wood, 
blackbird, home, oaks, spectacles, steps, points, flood, mud, eye, nose, 
plain, dew, honey, bees, wasp, beetles, wings, light, nest, lesson, land, 
water, fowler, lake, roses, spring, pilgrim, raven, honour, father, ocean, 
hour, minstrel, suppers, parish, holiday, echo, house, fox, reader, singers, 
picture, dungeon, hiss, colt, truth, hawks, village, doctor, man, paws, fins, 
oar, arrow, opportunity, smell, orange, apples, inkstand, door, revenge, 
noun, queen, prince, robin, petrel, pelican, stone, rake, hoe, spade, jonquil, 
auricula. 

ADJECTIVE. 

An adjective (from ad, to, andjocto, to throw) is a word added to the 
name of an object to point out some quality which it has, and it limits the 
meaning of the noun to this one quality, to the exclusion of every other; 
as, a hind master, a spoiled child. 

Adjectives are inflected to express the different degrees of a quality 
found in different objects. There are commonly said to be three degrees of 
comparison ; but as there are only two marked by inflection, there cannot 
properly speaking be more than two: the comparative, to express a slight 
increase, and the superlative to denote the greatest excess. 

The comparative is formed by adding r or er to the positive; and the 
superlative by adding st or est ; as, positive, small, —a small room ; compar** 
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tive, smaller, — this is a smaller room than that; superlative, smallest, — and 
here is the smallest room of all. 

A few adjectives are irregularly compared, as 



Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


Good 


better 


best. 


Bad 


worse 


worst. 


Little 


less 


least. 


Much! 
Many J 


more 


most 


Late 


later 


latest or last. 


Near 


nearer 


nearest or next. 



The comparative degree is frequently expressed by the adverbs more 
and most; as, pos. rugged; com. more rugged ; sup. most rugged. 

Adjectives of one syllable are generally compared by the addition or 
r or er ; those of two or more syllables by more and most ; as, light, lighter, 
lightest; careful, more careful, most careful. 

Dissyllables ending in y, and in le after a mute, are exceptions to this 
rule; as, ruddy, ruddier, ruddiest; noble, nobler, noblest. 

" Ere Tuesday's sun its course had run, 
Our noblest chiefs had bled." 

6. Ellis. 

The superlative is sometimes formed by affixing most to the compara- 
tive; as, lower, lowermost; nether, nethermost; under, undermost: and also 
to either the positive or comparative; as, up, uppermost, or upmost; hind, 
hindermost, or hindmost 

An indefinite or indirect kind of comparison is expressed by placing 
the adverbs very, rather, too, excessively, &c. before the adjective; as, " The 
curiosity-shop is sometimes very amusing. In the sitting-room is a rather 
spare assortment of shining old mahogany furniture. After longing these 
two months for some real winter weather, the public have had a good sharp 
specimen a little too real/' — Leigh Hunt. 

When two things only are compared, the comparative should be used 
rather than the superlative ; as, 

" Stern Bertram shunned the nearer way, 
Through Rokeby's park and chase that lay ; 
And skirting high the valley's ridge, 
They crossed by Greta's ancient bridge." 

Scott. 

" Goethe's mother appears to have been the more gifted of the parents." 
— Carltle. 

Nouns used as adjectives, adjectives denoting form, and such as mark 
the highest degree of a quality, do not admit of comparison;* as, 

u Like a gloomy stain on the emerald main." — Shelley. 

" The Expiatory Chapel is of a circular form." 

" His supreme delight is to pass the morning, to use his own quaint 
language, ' in making dodging calls."' — Longfellow. 

* With regard to such words as perfect, extreme, chief, 4-0., it must be admitted that 
many of the best authors do not observe the above rule, although most grammarians • 
condemn its non-observance. 
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Exercise. 

Point out the adjectives, and fill up the blanks in the following sen- 
tences with appropriate words. " A very slight declivity suffices to give the 
running motion to water. Fingal's Cave is a natural cavern of singular 
beauty ; it is called by the islanders Naimh-bins, Cave of Music, from 
the echoes occasioned by the billows, which in weather 

dash with violence and a noise into the chasm." 

" In the gladsome month of May, 

When the birds' song on stem and spray 

Invites to bower. 

Then rears the ash his crest, 

Then shines the birch in vest, 

And the beech in leaves is drest, 

And dark between shows the oak's breast 

Like a chieftain's tower." 

Scott. 

Numeral Adjectives. 

Adjectives which express the idea of number in the nouns they serve to 
qualify are called numeral adjectives. There are four kinds: 1st. Cardinal; 
as, one, two, &c. 

" One ever-lengthening line of glistening light." — Southey. 

2d. Ordinal; as, second, third, &c. "I am still sound though feeble, 
having on the twenty-first of the present month to begin to climb with my 
staff the eightieth year of this my misspent life." 

3d. Multipliers ; as, single, double, triple. 

" Sewing at once with a double thread 
A shroud as well as a shirt." 

Hood. 

4th. Compound; as, biennial, trilateral, monopetahus. 

" A monopetalous corolla consists of several petals united." — Balfour. 

Pronominal Adjectives. 

Words which partake of the nature of both adjectives and pronouns, 
being sometimes joined to nouns, and sometimes used alone, are properly 
called pronominal adjectives. There are four kinds : 1st. Possessives. 
2d. Demonstratives. 3d. Distributives. 4th. Indefinites. 

1. Possessives. 

Possessive adjectives relate to property or possession. They are, my, 
thy, his, its, her, our, your, their, own. 

" Sow in the morn thy seed." 

Montgomery. 
• Heaven's own light." 
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44 The hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea." 

A. Cunningham. 

41 Britain, thou'rt my home, my rest ; 
My own land, I love thee best. 

MONTGOMBKT. 

*' Nov gather all our Saxon bards, 
Let harps and hearts be strung, 
To celebrate the triumphs of 
Our own good Saxon tongue." 

J. G. Lyons. 

" But the sea-fowl has gone to her nest ; 
The beast is laid down in his lair.** 

Cow PER. 

" From icy oceans, where the whales 
Toss in foam their lashing tails.*' 

Conder. 

u Shades of the dead ! have I not heard your voices 
Rise on the night-rolling breath of the gale ?** 
Byron. 

" So the little fir-tree went off in its wheelbarrow." — Holiday Book. 

Exercise. 

Construct sentences with the following nouns and either numerals or 
possessives : Parliament, grace, birds, flower, blessedness, reign, Harry, 
drops, court, plant, former fines, eyes, noble mansion, daughter's voice, 
fevered cheeks, above fellow- mortals, worthy friend, mercy, following 
brother's example, suite, commission. 

2. Demonstratives. 

Demonstrative adjectives point out some particular person or thing. 
They are this and that, with their plurals these and those, yon, yonder. " Here 
was the creature dearest to her on this earth, brought to her bed-side as by 
a prayer. Perhaps the sound of that voice had been recognised in the 
seeming deafness of her spirit. Between these eminences lay patches of 
meadow-ground. With a low and somewhat hesitating voice, she joined in 
those beautiful hymns." — Wilson. 

This refers to the nearer object ; that to the more distant. 

" I, at first, with two fair gifts 
Created him endowed ; with happiness 
And immortality ; that fondly lost, 
This other served but to eternise woe.** 

Milton. 
" All his works on me, 
Good, or not good, ingraft : my merit those 
Shall perfect, and for these my death shall pay." 

Hilton. 

Such and same may also be considered as demonstratives; as, 

" Even to my mouth of that same fruit held part.** — Milton. 

" What are you to do among svch Ethiopians?" — C. Lamb. 
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When tfie noun requires the article a, the latter comes between such 
and the noun: 

" I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Roman.** Shakspeare. 

Such is frequently followed by as, which so placed becomes a relative 
pronoun: 

" He heard a mournful voice, 
Such as once heard, in gentle heart, destroys 
All pain but pity." Keats. 

Yon, yonder are used chiefly by the poets ; as, 

" Mark yon soft white clouds that rest 
Above our vale, a moveless throng. 1 * 

Bryant. 

3. Distributives, 

The distributive adjectives, each, every, either, neither, point out the se- 
parate individuals of which a collective number is composed. 

Each refers to the individuals making up a number singly. It is used 
to denote each of two individuals, and may be applied to a greater number; 
as, " Agnes and Aunt Isabel, each in her own pleasant way, received their 
unexpected guests." — Wilson. 

" Each man has his own vocation." — Emerson. 

Every includes the whole of a number of objects separately considered, 
and always refers to more than two; as, "Every proverb, every book, every 
by- word that belongs to thee for aid or comfort, shall surely come home 
through open or winding passages ." — Emerson. 

" England expects every man to do his duty." 

Either signifies the one or the other; as, " An equivalent is expected in 
either case." 

Neither means not the one nor the other; as, "Although both were 
strongly recommended, neither candidate was deemed eligible to the office." 

Exercise. 

Use the following nouns with appropriate demonstratives or distributives: 
Servant, year, moment, society, station, army, dusky brow, cottage-walls, 
tongue, eye,* sweet lone isle, graceful tears, fair regions, poetry, woman, 
order, college, glorious sky, mountain rivulet, afflicted flock, impious rite, 
boatman, spire, slope, funeral chimes, clear blue skies, child, maiden, shore, 
horrid shapes, useless conversation, gentle words, false Malay, land of bliss, 
celestial air, cycle, broad threshold. 

4. Indefinites. 

Indefinite adjectives have reference to objects mentioned in a vague and 
tmdetermined manner. They are, some, any, one 9 all, many, much, several r 
few, no, none, other, another, only, alone, enough, both. 

Some indicates number as well as quantity. " In some respects the 
better a book is, the less it demands fine binding." — C. Lamb. 

" I shall be glad to have some money." 
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Any, after words of negative meaning, scarcely and comparatives, marks 

the exclusion of all. " He fulfilled the duties of the office without any 
remuneration" " This abstract was penned at long intervals, with scarcely 
any attempt at connection of thought" " The pleasures of home are purer 
and more tranquil than any the world can bestow." Any used indefinitely 
is equivalent to some one. " ' Is there/ said Rebecca, ' any one here, who, 
either for love* of a good cause, or for ample fee, will do the errand of a 
distressed being ?' All were silent; for none thought it safe, in the pre- 
sence of the Grand Master, to avow any interest in the calumniated pri- 
soner." — Scott. 

One is used in a general way for a man, any man; and in this sense 
takes a possessive case like a noun. " Under such circumstances one has 
little chance of success." 

" And each one's gentle wrists, with reverence, 
Put crosswise to its heart." Keats. 

One frequently stands for a noun, and has also a plural. " These young 
ones had had no instructors save their mother, and Doctor Tusher for their 
theology occasionally. ,, — Thackeray. 
It is often preceded by every, any, no. 

All denotes either number or quantity. u There is a history in all men's 
lives." — Shakspeare. 

When it denotes quantity, it has the or a possessive adjective with it. 
" J 11 the earth and air 
With thy voice is heard. 1 ' Shelley. 

Many relates to number. " Many tears were shed." 
It is followed by a or an before a singular noun. 

M Many an eye, 
Bright as the brightest, now is closed in night, 
And many a voice, how eloquent, is mute." 

Rogers. 

Great sometimes goes before many. " The ship was dashed to pieces, 
and a great many lives were lost." 

Much denotes quantity. " He displayed much skill and ingenuity in 
carrying out his plans." " I cannot contribute much towards his relief." 

Several signifies an unlimited number not very great. " Several houses 
were set on fire by the mob." 

Few expresses a small number, and may have a before it when con- 
nected with a plural noun. " A few days before, there had been a meeting 
of the tenantry." 

Without the article a, few has almost the force of a negative; with it, 
it is equivalent to some, though not many. " Few persons were aware of his 
designs;" that is, but few, if any persons. u Afew persons were aware of 
his designs," i.e. some persons. 

No is used with the noun; none as a substitute for it. 

" We have no quarrel with the great, 
No feud with rank— 
With mill or hank- 
No envy of a lord's estate." 

C. Mackat. 

" My right there is none to dispute. 11 Cowncs. 
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None, though formed of no one, is used in both Che singular and the 
plural. 

Other means different, not the same. It is declined as a noun. " Other 
whims followed." 

" All must work with head or hand, 
For self or others, good or ill ; 
Then in content possess your hearts, 
Unenvious of each other's lot." 

R. M. Milnes. 

The other day means a day or two ago. 

Another signifies one more, any other. " Do you take another slice, Mr. 
Billet ? for you do not get pudding every day." — C. Lamb. It is inflected 
like a noun. " Bear one another's burdens." 

Only commonly follows its noun, — " By kindness only can his stubborn 
heart be moved," — except when the noun requires an article or possessive 
adjective. 

" Away ! I will not be to-day 

The only slave of toil and care. 
Away from desk and dust ! away 2" Beyant. 

fC The panther and the wolf, 
His only foes." Beyant. 

Alone stands after the noun it qualifies. 

" Know, then, this truth (enough for man to know), 
Virtue alone is happiness below." 

Pope. 

Enough is placed after its noun. " There has been drought enough to 
scare the land with the dread of famine." 

Both represents two objects as distinct from others. " His interference 
was resented by both parties." 

Exercise. 

Supply suitable Indefinites. Sleep, influences, baseness, mirth, coun- 
sels, groans, loud cries, victories, honours, proverbs, attempts, footsteps, 
.branches, envious tongues, her wishes, wretched prisoners, suppers, ages, 
shillings, delightful story, revenge, years, discretion, sound judgment, gen- 
tlemen, modest request, holiday, commands, study, efforts, labour, wealth, 
faults, vexation, merchants, captains, death, mercy, feet, steamer, accommo* 
dation, neighbours. 

VERBAL OR PARTICIPIAL ADJECTIVES. 

The present and past participles of verbs become adjectives when used 
to modify the meaning of nouns. As adjectives they differ from the verb 
in rejecting the notion of time. The present participle always ends in ing t 
and the past in ed, irregular verbs excepted ; as, 

" Majestic o'er the sparkling tide, 
See the tall vessel sail, 
With swelling winds and shadowy pride, 
A swan before the gale." 

Montgomery. 
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" Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the Jleeting breath ?" 

Gray. 
" There is a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night." 

Bryant. 

Compound adjectives are formed by connecting two simple words by a 
hyphen; as, 

" And strangely on the silence broke 
The silent-speaking words." 

Tennyson. 

" What hidest thou in thy treasure-caves and cells, 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious main ? 
Pale glistening pearls and rainbow-coloured shells, 
Bright things which gleam unrecked of and in vain." 

Mas. Hemans. 

Exercise. 

The blossoms of the thorn. The linnet. While 

time moves round. The father reads. Crowds, rills. Whose 

heart, or brow, thy hand may press. Yonder slave 

in thought and limb. The monarch. Lark, orphan. Patience. 

A head. A harper. Missal. Leave no gaps between. 



PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun (pro, for, and nomen, a name,) is a word which supplies the 
place of a noun, to prevent the unnecessary repetition of names. 

Pronouns may be divided into five classes, Personal, Relative, Interro- 
gative, Reflective, and Reciprocal. 

The personal pronouns are, /, thou, he, she, it. Properly speaking it is 
impersonal. 2* is called the pronoun of theirs* person ; because a person 
speaking of himself makes use of it instead of mentioning his own name; as, 

" And / th' unsought, unwatch'd for, / too come." Mrs. Hbmans. 

Thou is used instead of the name of a person spoken to, when he is the 
subject of discourse, and is called the pronoun of the second person; as, 

M Thou art, O God, the life and light 
Of all the wondrous world we see." 

Moore. 

He, she, it, are said to be of the third person. They are employed when 
neither the person speaking, nor the person spoken to, but some other 
person or thing is made the subject of discourse, as, " Cato used to say 
that he was never less alone than when alone." — Cicero. 

Personal pronouns have three cases, and are declined as follows : 

First Person. — Masculine and Feminine. 
Singular. Plural. 

Norn. I. We. 

Poss. Mine. Ours. 

Obj. Me. Us. 
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Second Person. — Mas. and Fern* 
Norn. Thou* Ye or You. 

Poss. Thine. Yours. 

Obj. Thee. You. 





Third Person.- 


— Mas. 


Nom. 


He. 


They. 


Poss. 


His. 


Theirs. 


Obj. 


Him. 

Fern. 


Them. 


Nom. 


She. 


They. 


Poss. 


Hers. 


Theirs. 


Obj. 


Her. 


Them. 



Neuter, or Impersonal. 
Nom. It. They. 

Poss. Its. Theirs. 

Obj. It. Them. 

Up ! up ! let us a voyage take 5 
Why sit toe here at ease ? 
Find us a vessel tight and strong, 
Bound for the northern seas." 

Anon. 



Byron. 



" / see before me the gladiator lie ; 
He leans upon his hand." 

" Borne shall perish 
In the blood that she has spilt. 41 

Cowper, 

*' A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine." — Byron. 

" In the rocky land they placed his clay, 
• And left him alone in his glory.' " 

McLellan. 

" Your 8 are Hampden's, Russell's glory, 
Sidney's matchless shade is yours." 

Campbell* 

" Glad hope is theirs by fancy fed." — Gray. 

w Weave, brothers, weave. Toil is ours ; 
But toil is the lot of man." 

Barry Cornwall. 

u F* are brothers ! ye are men ! 
// is thy pity makes me weep." 

Mrs. Hemans. 

** Hers is the mild lustre of the blooming morn, and 
His the lustre of the risen day." 

" 'Twas thine, Maria, thine, without a sigh, 
At midnight in a sister's arms to die." 

Rogers. 

The Relative Pronouns are, who, which, that, what, and as. They are 
called relative, because they refer to a noun previously mentioned, which is 
termed the antecedent. Who is either masculine or feminine. Which is 
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neater. That is common to the three genders. Who and which are thus 
declined : 



Sing, and Plur. 


Sing, and Plur. 


Norn. Who. 


Which. 


Poss. Whose. 


, Whose. 


Obj. Whom. 


Which. 



Who relates to persons, and to animals represented as rational creatures. 

" Men of England, who inherit 

Rights that cost your sires their blood ; 
Men whose undegenerate spirit 
Has been proved on land and flood." 

Campbell. 

" Thus whilst Grimbard the brock, his nephew, stood preaching, they 
perceived coming down the hill unto them stout* Chanticleer the cock, who 
brought upon a bier a dead hen, of whom Keynard had bitten off the head." 
— Reynard the Fox. 

Which refers to irrational beings and things without life. " The shell 
marls of Ireland contain the bones of an animal ' which, like the dodo, was 
once contemporary with the human species." — Dr. Mantell. 

" The time in which I live is but a small moment of this world's his- 
tory." — Dr. Chalmers. 

That is applied to both persons and things. 

" Young lads and stooping elders 
That might not bear the mail, 
Matrons with lips that quivered, 
And maids with faces pale. 



Then burst from that great concourse 
A shout that shook the towers." 

Macaulat. 

What is equivalent to that which, and relates to things only. " I ask 
not from what land he came." — Nicoll. 

As is a. relative when it comes after such. " The bones of such of these 
people as perished, or were buried in the caverns, would become blended 
with the mud, gravel, and debris of the animals already entombed." — Dr. 
Mantell. 

Whoever, whichever, whatever, whosoever, whichsoever, whatsoever, are 
compounds of who, which, and what " Whosoever hath Christ for his 
friend will be sure of counsel ; and whoever is his own friend will be sure 
to obey it." — South. 

" Whatever the people wanted, they certainly got nothing." — Macaulat. 

" In storms and in sunshine, 
Whatever assail, 
We'll onward and conquer, 
And never say fail." 
Anon. 

Reflective Pronouns. When a pronoun denotes that the person or thing 
meant is the same as the subject of a verb, or that which the pronoun re- 
presents, it is said to be reflective; that is, it reflects or throws back the 
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action upon the actor. Reflective pronouns express emphasis, and are 
formed by the union of self or selves -with the possessive adjectives my, 
thy, our, your, and with the objective case of the pronouns of the third 
Jperson. Own has a reflective signification when placed after possessives, 
expressing emphasis or opposition. 

"lam under no obligation to explain myself further." 

"Let us 

rather seek 

Our own good from ourselves, and from our own 
Live to ourselves, though in this vast recess.** 

MJLTOfV. 

" There held in holy passion still, 
Forget thyself to marble." 

MiLTOff. 

" But, on reflection, Guppy coughs to excuse himself. Up comes the 
smoke of the great kitchen fire, wreathing itself straight and high into the 
lightsome air." — Dickens. 

" You heard her say herself it was not I." — Shakspease. 

" Men are not well pleased with the figure they make in their own im- 
agination." — "In other places other men have encountered sharp trials, 
and have behaved themselves well." — " Nature every hour repairs herself 9 
— Emerson. 

The Reciprocal Pronouns, each other, one another, point out the mutual 
action of different persons or things each on the other. 

" Then in content possess your hearts, 
Unenvious of each other's lot. n 

R. M. MlLNES. 

** Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they killed each other for." 

SOUTHKI. 

" They looked at one another in amazement." 

" These men, so lately opposed to each other, were now most eager to 
advance one another's interests." 

Exercises. 

Construct sentences with the following words and personal pronouns : 
— Shield, governor, news, sails, air, repast, brow, breakfast, poets, details, 
field, bells, masters, troops, signal, Panama, foliage, Lima, praise. 

With relatives : Hath sojourned here, deep voice came, hath life for 
thee, bring us freedom, unbidden guest, a spark kindles, kingly blood, 
sleepless eye still finds, is not powerftd, a deep and ominous moan, rejoiced 
in the change, repressed energies, extravagant expectations, considered* 
eminent, bear on this curious question, took up arms. 

With reflective or reciprocal pronouns : Revenges, blamed, they re- 
gretted misfortunes ; governed, secured, relieved, consoled • ; 
offered as a guide ; they regarded with dislike ; distinguished, 
committed to the mercy of the waves ; recompensed, they treated 
with respect. 
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THE VERB. 

A Verb (verbum, a word) affirms or declares something of a noun, — that 
something exists, acts, or is acted upon : as, The sun is the source of light 
and heat ; the man beat the boy ; the boy is beaten by the man. 

Verbs are of three kinds. When the verb asserts that its subject is 
acting, or doing something, it is called an active verb ; as, I reward. When 
it declares that the subject suffers, or is acted upon, it is & passive verb; 
as, The pupil was rewarded. And when the mere existence or condition of 
its subject is affirmed, the verb is neuter. « 

To point out the different kinds of action, or the way in which it ope- 
rates, active verbs have been divided into transitive and intransitive. A 
transitive verb denotes that sort of action by which something beyond the 
actor is affected, the action passing from him to some other person or thing; 
as, I lock the desk, he carves the wood, the arrow pierced his heart. The 
verbs lock, carves, and pierced are transitive verbs, because the actions of 
locking, carving, and piercing pass from the actors, I, he, and arrow, to the 
things operated upon, desk, wood, and heart. 

An intransitive verb denotes that kind of action which does not pass 
from the actor to any thing else, but is confined to himself, and it does not 
admit a noun or pronoun after it; as, The birds fly to and fro, the man rose 
on his approach, a friend at your elbow laughs. 

Auxiliary 1 or helping verbs, are such as are used in combination with 
other verbs to form their different moods and tenses. They are, be, do, have, 
will, may, can, shall, must 

Verbs are varied in respect to their number, person, mood, and tense. 

They have, like nouns, two numbers and three persons, corresponding 
with those of pronouns. Mood and tense are peculiar to verbs. 

The second person singular of the present and imperfect tenses is formed 
from the first by adding st or est: as, I declare, thou declarest; I declared, 
thou declaredst : and the third person of the present is formed by adding s, 
th, eth, to theirs*; as, I declare, he declares or declareth. The three persons 
plural are always alike, and the same as the first person singular. 

In the second person of the present, shall and will change one I into t / 
and in the third, they, as well as may and can, are not inflected. 

Have changes ve into st in the second person of the present, and into th 
or s in the third. Be, as will hereafter be seen, is still more irregular. 

Exercises. 

Point out the verbs in iike following sentences, and the kind of action 
they denote. 

li The situation of man on the globe he inhabits, and over which he has 
obtained control, is in many respects remarkable." — Sir J. Herschel. 

" The spirit of beauty unfurls her light, 
And wheels her course in a joyous flight.'* R. Dawes. 

" If ever household affections and loves are graceful things, they are 
graceful in the poor. The ties that bind the wealthy and the proud to home 
may be forged on earth ; but those which link the poor man to his humble 
hearth are of the true metal, and bear the stamp of heaven." — Dickens. 
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11 The soul and nature are attuned together. Something within answers 
to all we witness without. When I look on the ocean in its might and tu- 
mult, my spirit is stirred, swelled. When it spreads out in peaceful waves, 
under a bright sky, it is dilated, yet composed. I enter into the spirit of the 
earth, and this is always good. Nature breathes nothing unkind. It ex~> 
pands, or calms, or. softens us. Let us open our souls to its influence." 

Supply the blanks with verbs. 

The day fine and warm. If you success certain. 

I the impression he upon his hearers. She in mute 

astonishment. He possesses qualities which reverence. The ava~ 

lanche with a tremendous noise, and the travellers along 

with it into the abyss below. The tide and twice in the 

twenty-four hours. The tempest with unabated fury, the ship 

with fearful rapidity before the wind, and at length she utterly un- 

manageable. Truth all our words and actions. Mountains 

the bones of a country. He to relinquish his design. We 

great peril, but happily we 

MOODS. 

An action may be represented or spoken of in many ways, as possible 
or impossible, as certain or contingent, &c. The modifications necessary to . 
express these different modes of action or existence of the verb are called 
moods. There are, according to many grammarians, Jive moods. It is in 
the Indicative only that the mode or manner in which the action takes 
place is marked by inflection; therefore, properly speaking, there is only one 
mood; and since there are only two changes in the form of the verb to indi- 
cate the time of the action, there can be only two tenses : yet as the different 
modes and times, denoted in other languages by inflection, are expressed in 
English by means of auxiliaries, it is necessary to make the learner acquainted 
with the various combinations by which this is effected, for which reason 
the usual arrangement with regard to the number of moods and tenses will 
be here adopted.* 

The Indicative mood (from indicare, to express or indicate) simply indi- 
cates or declares an action or existence. 

" The cuckoo arrives in our island early in spring. Many a merry face 
salutes them." — Tennyson. 

The Imperative (from imperare, to command or entreat) commands or 
entreats. 

u Stop l for thy tread is on an empire's dust." — Byron. 
" Teach me to feel another's woe." — Pope. 

" Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea, 
Jehovah hath triumphed — his people are free ! 
Stuff — for the pride of the tyrant is broken." 

Moore. 

The Potential (potens, power) expresses possibility } will, obligation, liberty, 
power. 

* " If we consider the matter not metaphysically but grammatically, and regard those 
only as moods which are diversified by inflection, we find that our language has only one 
mood and two tenses."— Crohbir. 
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u And at length I too must leave it, and go hence."— ^ Lasanumr. 

H These mortal fallacies of pain 

May bind a book, may one a box, 
May serve to curl a makLen'i loekt ; 
Or when a thousand moons shall wane, 
A man upon a stall may find. 1 * 

Tennyson. 

"I can read 
A wondrous lesson in thy silent face." 

Keats. 

The Subjunctive (sub, under, and functus, joined,) represents an action 
tinder certain conditions. It does not differ in form from the indicative 
except in the neuter verb to be, and the indicative form of to be is frequently- 
used conditionally. 

" If it be & an to covet honour, I am the most offending soul alive,"— 
Shakspeare. 

" If the morning hours are the wings of the day, I only fold them about 
me to sleep more sweetly. The lonely eagle looks forth into the gray- 
dawn, to see if the day comes not." — Longfellow. 

The Infinitive is the name of the verb preceded by the preposition 
to, expressed or understood. It has neither number nor person, and in 
character is more like the noun than the verb, as a noun may always be 
used in its stead. " I scarce hope to attain rest;" " the letter ought to 
have reached you yesterday." 

TENSES. 

The time in which an action is represented as taking place, whether 
present , past, or future, is indicated by means of tenses. 

Present Tenses. 

Present time is expressed by three different forms. The Present Defi- 
nite indicates that the action is still going on and incomplete; as, "He is 
pleading for his life ;" " they are expecting his return. ,, 

The Present Indefinite indicates present time generally : " I rejoice in 
your success ;" " the wheatear visits England early in the spring." 

• "Bishop Heber says that two hundred thousand roses are required to 
produce one rupee's weight of attar." 

v , It is sometimes used instead of the future ; as, He enters on the duties 
of his office to-morrow. 

The Present Emphatic denotes strong affirmation in reply to implied 
doubt or denial. It is often employed in negation, and in asking questions. 

" Nay, but understand me." " So I do, sir." 

" The quotations do not prove Clarendon's knowledge of any money 
being received; though they do seem to establish that he must have known 
of its being stipulated for." — Sidney Smith. 

" What route do you intend to take ?" 

Past Tenses. 

The Past Definite, or Imperfect, indicates that an action was in progress 
at some definite period of past time. 
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u When Flamming was preparing to go down to the lake, as lis custom 
was, a carriage drove up to the door, and to his great astonishment out 
jumped Berkley." 

" Amidst this fairy scene, a little boat was floating silently down the 
stream." — Longfellow. 

The Past Indefinite, or Preterite, indicates an action completed at some 
past, but not particular time. 

" The king of the vultures first gorged himself, and then retired to a 
large tree, while his subjects consumed the remainder." — Waterton. 

" The western wind began to blow, and drew a cloud-veil over the face of 
heaven, as a breath does over the human face in a mirror." — Longfellow. 

" There was a Brutus once." — Shakspeare. 

The Perfect represents an action as past and finished recently, or during 
a period of time not yet elapsed; or it refers to a past action whose con- 
sequences continue to the present. 

" I have breathed on the south, and the chestnut flowers 
By thousands have burst from the forest bowers. 1 ' 

Mrs. Hbhans. 

" They have stolen a march upon us ; and while we have been preaching, 
they have been poaching." 

" The setting sun has smitten them, and the snow-tracts are illuminated 
by harmless conflagrations." — Wilson. 

The Past Emphatic is either definite or indefinite, according to its 
context. 

" Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her." 

Wordsworth. 

u How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber ?" — Scott. 
* You cavil, widow — I did mean, my queen." — Shakspeare. 

The Pluperfect denotes that an action was accomplished before the 
completion of another action or event. " He thanked God that He had 
made such beautiful creatures." " The landlord came in, and told him he 
had found a chamber, which he begged him to go and look at." — Long- 
fellow. 

Futube Tenses. 

The First Future denotes some action that is to take place, either with 
or without reference to the period of its being done. " I shall comply with 
your wishes ; I will take you with me to Paris." 

•• The harvests of Arretium 

This year old .men shall reap ; 
This year young boys in Umbro , 

Shall plunge the struggling sheep." 

Macaulay. 

" The knights will ride in all their |>ride 
Along the streets to-day." 

Macaulat. 

The Second Future intimates that a future action will be completed 
prior to the accomplishment of another future action or event. " Before 
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you can reach Australia, I shall have commenced my voyage to San Fran- 
cisco." " When this debt is discharged, he will have freed himself from 
every obligation " 

PARTICIPLES, 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb; and it is so called from its 
participating in the nature both of a verb and an adjective. It agrees with 
the verb in denoting the completion or non-completion of an action, and with 
the adjective in modifying the signification of a noun. 

There are two participles : the Present or Imperfect^ which indicates 
present time with progressive action; and the Perfect^ which denotes the 
completion of an action. The present always ends in ing; as, float, floating; 
and the perfect of regular verbs is formed by adding d or ed to the infini- 
tive; as, float, floated. 

" There were three or four thousand people congregated there, buying, 
selling, eating, and drinking.' 9 " The Pantheon, built by Agrippa, and pre- 
sented by him to Augustus, happily, like the Colosseum, stands open and 
free."— W. Ware. 

A compound participle is formed by uniting the present having to a 
perfect participle; as, " Upon entering the city, having penetrated the sub-r 
urbs and passed the gates, the scene suddenly changes." 



The conjugation (con, together, jungo, to join,) of a verb signifies the 
changes made in the form, or voice, of the verb by inflection, together with 
its combination with auxiliaries, to express the various times and modes of 
action and being. 

For the same reason that a verb may, with propriety, be said to have 
only one mood and two tenses, may it be said to have only one voice, the 
active* 

CONJUGATION OF AUXILIARY VERBS, 

To Have. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I have. 1. We have, 

2. Thou hast. 2. Ye or you have. 

3. He hath or has. 3. They have. 

Preterite. 

1. I had. 1. We had. 

2. Thou hadst. 2. Ye or you had. 

3. He, she, or it had. 3. They had. 

IMPEBATTVE. 

Have, or have thou. Have, or have ye or you. 

• " The English verb has only one voice, namely, the active."— Crombib. 
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INFINITIVE, 
To have. 

Participles. 
Present. Having. Perfect. Had, 

To Do. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I do. 1. We do. 

2. Thou doest or dost. 2. Ye or you do, 

3. He doeth, doth, or does. 3. They do. 

Preterite. 

1. I did. 1. We did, 

2. Thou didst. 2. Ye or you did. 

3. He, she, or it did. 3. They did, 

IMPERATIVE. 

Do, or do thou. Do, or do ye or you. 

INFINITIVE. 

To do. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present Doing, Perfect. Done. 

May. 

indicative mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may. 1. We may. 

2. Thou mayest or mayst. 2. Ye or you may, 

3. He may. 3, They may. 

Preterite. 

1. I might. 1, We might. 

2. Thou mightest or mightst. 2. Ye or you might. 

3. He might. 3. They might. 

May expresses Vherty^ possibility , purpose. 

Can, 

DJDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. lean: 1. We can. 

2. Thou canst. 2. Ye or you can. 

3. He can. 3. They can. 
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Singular. 

1. I could. 

2. Thoucouldst. 

3. He could. 

Can implies power or ability. 



Preterite. 



Plural 

1. We could. 

2. Ye or you could. 
8. They could. 



Shall. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall. 1. We shall. 

2. Thou shalt. 2. Ye or you shall. 

3. He shall. 3. They shall. 



Preterite. 



1. I should. 

2. Thou shouldst. 

3. He should. 



1. We should. 

2. Ye or you should. 

3. They should. 



This auxiliary expresses futurity, necessity, or duty. In theirs* person 
shall simply indicates future action : " I foresee that I shall waste many a 
long hour in its desolate halls." 

" We shall wake up and find that the frost-spirit has been at work 
building Gothic cathedrals on our windows." — Longfellow. 

In the second and third persons it promises, threatens, or imposes obli- 
gation. 

" And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend 
Soon o'er thy sheltered nest." 

Bryant. 

Will. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Plural. 

1. We will. 

2. Ye or you will 

3. They will. 

Preterite. 



Singular. 

1. 1 wiir. 

2. Thou wilt. 

3. He will. 



1. I would. 

2. Thouwouldst. 

3. He would. 



1. We would. 

2. Ye or you would. 

3. They would. 



Purpose and futurity are expressed by will. In the first person it fore- 
tells ; and if used with emphasis, it indicates a fixed purpose, threat, or 
promise. 
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" I have set my life upon a east. 
And I will stand the hazard of the die." 

" They do me wrong, and I will not endure it."-— Shakspbabk. 

In the second and third persons tviU foretells. 

" My boy, thou wilt dream the world is fair, 
And thy spirit will sigh to roam." 

Mrs. Hbmajo. 

The auxiliary must, when used with the present tense of the verb, 
denotes present necessity, and past necessity when combined with the perfect 
tense. u A man must worship truth, and forego all things for that* — 
Emerson. 

" I must have expressed myself very ill to be so misunderstood." 

Ought, in like manner, indicates present or past time, according to the 
tense of the infinitive which follows it. " The appearance even of evil 
ought to be avoided? " These ought ye to have done, and not to have left 
the other undone." " The train ought to arrive at ten o'clock." 

The Imperative of let is used with another verb to express entreaty, 

" Arouse thee, soul ! 
And let the body do 
Some worthy deed for human happiness.''* 

Nicoll. 



CONJUGATION OF THE REGULAR ACTIVE VERB. 

To Command. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I* I command. 1. We command. 

2. Thou commandest. 2. Ye or you command. 

8. He, she, or it commands or 3. They command, 
commandeth. 

Present Progressive* 

1. I am commanding. 1. We are commanding. 

2. Thou art commanding. 2. Ye or you are commanding. 

3. He is commanding. 3. They are commanding. 

Present Emphatic. 

1. I do command. 1. We do command. 

2. Thou dost command. * 2. Ye or you do command. 

3. He does or doth command. 3. They do command. 

Preterite Indefinite. 

.1. I commanded. 1. We commanded. 

2. Thou commandedst. . 2. Ye or you commanded. 

8. He commanded. 3. They commanded. 
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Singular. Preterite Imperfect* Plural 

1. I was commanding. 1. We were commanding. 

2. Thou wast commanding. 2. Ye or you were commanding, 

3. He was commanding. 3. They were commanding. 

Past Emphatic. 

1. We did command. 

2. Ye or you did command. 

3. They did command. 

Perfect 

1. We have commanded. 

2. Ye or you have commanded, 

3. They have commanded. 

Pluperfect 

1. We had commanded. 

2. Ye or you had commanded, 

3. They had commanded. 



1. I did command. 

2. Thou didst command, 

3. He did command. 



1. I have commanded. 

2. Thou hast commanded. 

3. He has commanded. 



1. I had commanded. 

2. Thou hadst commanded. 

3. He had commanded. 



Future. 



1. I shall or will command. 

2. Thou shalt command. 

3. He shall or will command. 



1. We shall command. 

2. You shall command. 

3. They will command. 



Future Perfect 

1. I shall have commanded. 1. We shall have commanded. 

2. Thou shalt have commanded. 2. You shall or will have com* 

manded. 

3. He will have commanded. 3. They will have commanded, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Command, or command thou. Command, or command you. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 



1. I may or can command. 

2. Thou mayst command. 

3. He can command. 



1. I might command. 

2. Thou couldst command. 

3. He would command. 



1. We may or must command. 

2. Ye or you can command. 

3. They may command. 

Preterite. 

1. We should command. 

2. You might command. 

3. They could command. 



Perfect 



1. I may or must have com- 

manded. 

2. Thou canst have commanded. 

3. He can or must have com- 

manded. 



1. We may or can have com- 

manded. 

2. You may or must have com- 

manded. 

3. They must have commanded. 
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Singular. Pluperfect Plural 

1. I might have commanded. 1. We could have commanded. 

2. Thou shouldst have com- 2. Ye or you would have com- 

manded, manded. 

3. He would have commanded. 3. They should have commanded. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Indefinite. 

1. If I command. 1. If we command. 

2. If thou commandest. 2. If ye or you command. 

3. If he commands. 3. If they command. 

As the tenses of this mood do not differ in form from those of the In- 
dicative, it is unnecessary here to repeat them all. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. To command. Perfect To have commanded. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present Commanding. Perfect Commanded. 

The irregular neuter verb To Be is conjugated as follows : 





INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Singular. 

1. I am. 

2. Thou art. 

3. He, she, or it is. 


Present Tense. 

Plural 

1. We are. 

2. Ye or you are. 

3. They are. 




Preterite. 


1. I was. 

2. Thou wast. 

3. He was. 


1. We were. 

2. Ye or you were. 

3. They were. 


1. I have been. 

2. Thou hast been. 

3. He has been. 


Perfect, 

1. We have been. 

2. You have been. 

3. They have been. 


1. I had been. 

2. Thou hadst been. 

3. He had been. 


Pluperfect 

1 . We had been. 

2. You had been. 

3. They had been. 




Future Tense. 


1. I shall be. 

2. Thoushaltbe. 

3. He shall be. 


1. We shall be. 

2. You shall be. 

3. They shall be. 
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Singular. Future Perfect. Plural 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall hare been. 

2. Thou shalt have been. 2. You shall hare been. 

3. He shall have been. 3. They shall have been. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Be, or be thou. Be, or be ye or you. 

POTENTIAL. 

Present. 

1. I may or can be. 1. We may be. 

2. Thou mayst be. 2. You may be. 

3. He may be. 3. They may be. 

Preterite. 

1. I might be. 1. We could be. 

2. Thou shouldst be. 2. You might be. 

3. He would be. 3. They should be. 

Perfect. 

1. I may have been. 1. We may have been. 

2. Thou mayst have been. 2. You may have been. 

3. He may have been. 3. They may have been. 

Pluperfect. 

1. I might have been. 1. We might have been. 

2. Thou mightst have been. 2. You might have been. 

3. He might have been. 3. They might have been, 







SUBJUNCTIVE. 






Present. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


If I be. 
If thou be. 
If he be. 


1. If we be. 

2. If you be. 

3. If they be. 

Preterite. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


If I were. 
If thou wert. 
If he were. 


1. If we were. 

2. If you were. 

3. If they were. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 




Present, To be. Perfect. To have been. 






PARTICIPLES. 




Present. 


Being. iV/ec*."Been. 



The suffering or receiving of an action is expressed by adding the per- 
fect participle of a transitive verb to the various moods and tenses of the 
verb to be. This combination forms what is called the passive verb. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Singular, Present Tense. Plural 

1. I am commanded. 1. We are commanded. 

5. Thou art commanded. 2. Ton are commanded. 

3. He is commanded. 3. They are commanded. 

Preterite. 

1. I was commanded. 1. We were commanded. 

2. Thou wast commanded. 2. You were commanded. 

3. He was commanded. 3. They were commanded. 

Perfect 

1. I have been commanded. 1. We have been commanded. 

2. Thou hast been commanded. 2. You have been commanded. 

3. He has been commanded. 3. They have been commanded. 

Pluperfect 

1. I had been commanded. 1. We had been commanded. 

2. Thou hadst been commanded. 2. You had been commanded. 

3. He had been commanded. 3. They had been commanded. 

Future. 

1. I shall be commanded. 1. We shall be commanded. 

2. Thou shalt be commanded. 2. You shall be commanded. 

3. He shall be commanded. 3. They shall be commanded. 

Future Perfect. 

1. I shall have been commanded. 1. We shall have been commanded. 

2. Thou wilt have been commanded. 2. You shall have been commanded. 

3. He trill have been commanded. 3. They shall have been commanded. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Be or be thou commanded. Be or be you commanded. 

POTENTIAL. 

Present. 

1. I may be commanded. 1. We may be commanded. 

2. Thou mayst be commanded. 2. You may be commanded. x 

3. He may be commanded, 3. They may be commanded. 

Preterite. 

1. I might be commanded. 1. We would be commanded. 

2. Thou mightst be commanded. 2. You should be commanded. 

3. He might be commanded. 3. They should be commanded. 

Perfect 

1. I may have been commanded. 1. We may have been commanded. 

2. Thou mayst have been commanded. 2. You can have been commanded. 

3. He may have been commanded. 3. They can have been commanded. 
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Pluperfect 

1. I might have been commanded. 1. We should have been commanded. 

2. Thou mightst have been com- 2. You should hare been commanded. 

manded. 

3. He might have been commanded. 3. They should have been commanded. 



1. If I be commanded. 

2. If thou be commanded. 

3. If he be commanded. 



1. If I were commanded. 

2. If thou wert commanded. 

3. If he were commanded. 

Present. 
To be commanded. 



SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present 

1. If we be commanded. 

2. If you be commanded. 

3. If they be commanded. 

Preterite. 

1. If we were commanded. 

2. If you were commanded. 

3. If they were commanded. 



INFINITIVE. 



Perfect. 
To have been commanded. 



PARTICIPLE. 

Being commanded. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

Verbs which do not form their preterite tense and perfect participle 
by the addition of d or ed to the verb are called irregular verbs. The fol- 
lowing list contains most, if not all of these verbs, some of which will be 
found to have the regular as well as irregular inflection. 



Present. 


Imperfect. 


Perfect Participle. 


Abide, 


abode, 


abode. 


Am, 


was, 


been. 


Arise, 


arose, 


arisen. 


Awake, 


awoke or awaked, 


awaked. 


Bake, 


baked, 


baken or baked. 


Bear (to bring forth), 


bore or bare, 


born. 


Bear (to carry), 


bore or bare, 


borne. 


Beat, 


beat, 


beaten. 


Begin, 


began, 


begun. 


Become, 


became, 


become. 


Behold, 


beheld, < 


beheld or beholden. 


Bent, 


bent or bended, 


bent or bended. 


Bereave, 


bereft or bereaved, 


bereft or bereaved. 


Beseech, 


besought, 


besought. 


Bid, 


bade or bid, 


bidden* 


Bind, 


bound, 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit, 


bitten, bit. 
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Present. 


Preterite. 


Perfect Participle. 


Bleed, 


bled, 


bled. 


Blow, • 


blew, 


blown. 


Break, 


broke or brake, 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred, 


bred. 


Bring, 


brought, 


brought. 


Build, 


built or builded, 


built or builded.' 


Burst, 


burst, 


burst. 


Buy, 


bought, 


bought 


Can, 


could. 




Cast, 


cast, 


cast. 


Catch, 


caught or catched, 


caught or catched. 


Chide, 


chid, 


chidden. 


Choose, 


chose, 


chosen. 


Cleave (to stick), 


clave or cleaved, 


cleaved. 


Cleave {to split), 


clove, clave, or cleft, 


cloven or cleft. 


Climb, 


clomb or climbed, 


climbed. 


Cling, 


clung, 


clung. 


Clothe, 


elad or clothed, 


clad or clothed. 


Come, 


came, 


come. 


Cost, 


cost, 


cost. 


Crow, 


crew or crowed, 


crowed. 


Creep, 


crept, 


crept. 


Cut, 


cut, 


cut. 


Dare (to venture), 


durst or dared, 


dared. 


Dare (to challenge) 


is regular. 




Deal, 


dealt or dealed, 


dealt or dealed. 


Dig, 


dug or digged, 


dug or digged. 


Do, 


did, 


done. 


Draw, 


drew, 


drawn. 


Drive, 


drove, 


driven. 


Drink, 


drank, 


drunk. 


Dwell, 


dwelt or dwelled, 


dwelt or dwelled. 


Eat, 


ate, 


eaten. 


Fall, 


fell, 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed, 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt, 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought, 


fought. 


Find, 


found, 


found. 


Flee, 


fled, 


fled. 


Fly, 


flew, 


flown. 


Fling, 


flung, 


flung. 


Forget, 


forgot, 


forgotten. 


Forego, 




foregone. 


Forsake, 


forsook, 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze, 


frozen. 


Freight, 


freighted, 


freighted or fraught. 


Get, 


gat or got, 


gotten or got. 


Gild, 


gild or gilded, 


gilt or gilded. 


Gird, 


girt or girded, 


girt or girded. 


Give, 


gave, 

D 


given. 
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Present* 


Preterite. 


Perfect Participle. 


Go, 


went, 




gone. 


Grave, 


.graved, 




graven or graved. 


Grind, 


ground, 




ground. 


Grow, 


grew, 




grown. 


Have, 


had, 




had. 


Hang, 


hung or 


hanged, 


hung or hanged. 


Hear, 


heard, 




heard. 


Heave, 


hove or 


heaved, 


hoven or heaved. 


Help, 


helped, 




holpen or helped. 


Hew, 


hewed, 




hewn or hewed. 


Hide, 


hid, 




hidden or hid. 


Hit, 


hit, 




hit. 


Hold, 


held, 




holden. 


Hurt, 


hurt, 




hurt. 


Keep, 


kept, 




kept. 


Kneel, 


knelt, 




knelt. 


Knit, 


knit or 


knitted. 


knit or knitted. 


Know, 


knew, 




known. 


Lade, 


laded, 




laden. 


Lay, 


laid, 




kid. 


Lead, 


led, 




led. 


Leave, 


left, 




left. 


Lend, 


lent, 




lent. 


Let, 


let, 




let. 


Lie (to lie down), 


lay, 




lien or lain. 


Lift, 


lifted or 


lift, 


lifted or lift. 


Light, 


lighted 


or lit, 


lighted or lit. 


Load, 


loaded, 




loaded or loaden. 


Lose, 


lost, 




lost. 


Make, 


made, 




onade. 


May, 


might. 






Mean, 


meant or meaned, 


meant or meaned. 


Meet, 


met, 




met. 


Mow, 


mowed, 




mown or mowed. 


Must. 






• 


Pay, 


paid, 




.paid. 


Put, 


put, 




put. 


Quit, 


quit or 


quitted, 


.quit. 


Read, 


read, 




read. 


Rend, 


rent, 




srent. 


Ride, 


rode, 




bidden. 


Rid, 


rid, 




rid. 


Ring, 


rang or 


rung, 


rung. 


Rise, 


rose, 




sisen. 


Rive, 


rived, 




riven. 


Rot, 


rotted, 




rotten or rotted. 


Run, 


ran, 




run. 


Saw, 


sawed, 




sawn or sawed. 


Say, 


said, 




said. 


oee, 


saw, 




seen. 
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Present, 


Preterite, 


Perfect Participle. 


Seek, 


sought, 


sought. 


Seethe, 


seethed or sod, 


sodden. 


Sell, 


sold,' 


sold. 


Send, 


sent, 


sent. 


Set, 


set, 


set. 


Shake, 


shook, 


shaken. 


Shall, 


should. 




Shape, 


shaped, 


shapen or shaped. 


Shave, 


shaved, 


shaven or shaved. 


Shear, 


shore, 


shorn. 


Shed, 


shed, 


shed. 


Shine, 


shone or shined, 


shone or shined. 


Show, 


showed, 


shown. 


Shoe, 


shod, 


shod. 


Shoot, 


shot, 


•shot. 


Shrink, 


shrank or shrunk, 


shrunk. 


Shred, 


shred, 


shred. 


Shut, 


shut, 


shut. 


Sing, 


sang or sung, 


sung. 


Sink, 


sank or sunk, 


sunk. 


Sit, 


sat, 


sat or sitten. 


Slay, 


slew, 


slain. 


Sleep, 


slept, ^ 


slept. 


Slide, 


slid, 


slidden. 


Sling, 


slang or slung, 


slung. 


Slink, 


slank or slunk, 


slunk. 


Slit, 


slit or slitted, 


slit or slitted. 


Smite, 


smote, 


smitten. 


Sow, 


sowed, 


sown or sowed. 


Speak, 


spoke or spake, 


spoken. 


Speed, 


sped, 


sped. 


Spend, 


spent, 


spent. 


Spill, 


spilt or spilled, 


spilt or spilled. 


Spin, 


spun or span, 


spun. 


Spit, 


spat or spit, 


spitten or spit. 


Split, 


split or splitted, 


split or splitted. 


Spread, 


spread, 


spread. 


Spring, 


sprang or sprung, 


sprung. 


Stand, 


stood, 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole, 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck, 


stuck. 


Sting, 


stung, 


stung. 


Stink, 


stank or stunk, 


stunk. 


Stride, 


strode or strid, 


stridden. 


Strike, 


struck, 


struck or stricken. 


String, 


strung, 


strung. 


Strive, 


strove, 


striven. 


Strew or strow, 


strewed or strowed, 


strown. 


Swear, 


swore or sware, 


sworn. 


Sweat, 


sweat, 


sweat. 
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Present. 

Sweep, 

Swell, 

Swim, 

Swing, 

Take, 

Teach, 

Tear, 

Tell, 

Think, . 

Thrive, 

Throw, 

Thrust, . 

Tread, 

Wax, 

Wash, 

Wear, 

Weave, 

Weep, 

Will, 

Win, 

Wind, 

Work, 

Wring, 

Write, 

Writhe, 



Preterite. 


Perfect Participle. 


swept, 
swelled, 


swept. 

8 welled or swollen. 


swam or swum, 


swum. 


swang, 
took, 


swung, 
taken. 


taught, 


taught. 


tore or tare, 


torn. 


told, 


told. 


thought, 
throve, 


thought 
thriven. 


threw, 


thrown. 


thrust, 


thrust. 


trod, 


trodden. 


waxed, 


waxen. 


washed, 


washed. 


wore, 


worn. 


wove, 


woven. 


wept, 
would. 


wept. 


won, 


won. 


wound or winded, 


wound. 


wrought or worked, 


wrought or worked 


wrung or wringed, 


wrung. 


wrote, 


written. 


writhed, 


writhen. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Verbs which are used only in one or two tenses are denominated defec- 
tive verbs. They are for the most part used as auxiliary verbs. 



Present. 


Preterite. 


Perfect Participle. 


Must. 






May, 

Quoth, 

Can, 


might, 
quoth, 
could. 


o 


Shall, 


should. 


PI 
o 


Wit or wot, 
Will, 


wot. 
would. 


fc 


Wis, 


wist. 




Ought. 







IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

These verbs do not admit a person as a nominative; as, it behoves, it 
irketh, it rains, it thunders. Methinfe, meseems, are also considered as im- 
personal. 
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Exercise. 

Form sentences with the following verbs in the different tenses of the 
Indicative Mood: Condemn, trust, enjoy, bend, delight, teach, punish, com- 
mit, rejoice, deliberate, choose, suggest, complain, twitter, chuckle, abandon, 
commune, revenge, retaliate, compensate, have, return, ascend, mount, soar, 
warble, soothe, scold, pity. 

In the Imperative: Do, entreat, smile, enchant, sail, protect, hear, 
listen, send, faugh, weep, look, prepare, howl, roll, command. 

In the Potential : Find, connect, chain, limit, exchange, survey, rouse, 
sound, write, compose, retard, rest, clean, ring, reward, smuggle, impose, 
hail, admire, flee, study, fly, regulate, bathe, sow, sew, lay, plume, draw, 
paint, faint, respect, love, calm, deliberate, consider, tire. 

In the Subjunctive or the Infinitive: Sleep, doze, praise, loiter, lay, 
roam, dig, descend, feel, condescend, congratulate, compare, seize, extir- 
pate, indicate, imitate, originate, ravage, perish, shiver, tremble, betray, 
adorn, break, freeze, explore, explain, redound, injure, expound, protect, 
expect, cure, rebel, stimulate, grow, arrive, depart, transport, distress, ex- 
port, collect, visit, follow, reject, correct, open, sit, forgive. 

With the Present and Perfect Participles of the following: Make, provoke, 
give, forsake, undermine, inhale, endure, devote, imbibe, gain, repair, lose, 
contradict, melt, perceive, see, neglect, annoy, resist, offend, repine, tran- 
scribe, defend, gathering, obscure, restore, cross, transact, persuade, delay, 
mean, conceal, reveal, enter, pursue, say, talk, blink, flatter, startle. 

ADVERBS. 

An adverb is a word which is joined to a verb, an adjective, or another 
adverb, to point out some quality or circumstance, connected with the word 
it serves to modify. 

" The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea. Gray. 

Slowly is an adverb, because it is joined to the verb winds to express the 
manner of the action of winding. 

Adverbs generally express in one word what might otherwise require 
two or more words ; as, Here, or in this place, we encamped for the night. 

They are frequently formed by adding ly to adjectives; as, pleasant, 
pleasantly ; fluent, fluently. 

Adverbs may be divided into four principal kinds : 

1st. Adverbs of Place; as, here, where, there, yonder, above, about, within, 
hither, whither, up, back, far, in, out, hence, whence, off, away, &c. 

" The porter sits down on the weight which he bore; 
The lass with her barrow wheels hither her store ; — 
If a thief could be here, he might pilfer at ease; 
She sees the musician, 'tis all that she sees." 

Wordsworth. 

41 The rocky ledge runs far into the sea." Longfellow. 

44 The spider up there defied despair, 
He conquered, and why shouldn't I ?" 

Eliza Cook. 
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2dly. Adverbs of Time; as, now, to-day, immediately, still, already, 
lately, before, often, seldom, frequently, soon, more, occasionally, once, twice, 
daily, weekly, yearly, again, before, when, then, till, until, early, late, always, 
ever, perpetually, &c. 

" While the manners, while the acts, 

That mould a nation's soul, 

Still cling around our hearts." 

W. Allston.. 
" Now I mount Aurora's car." Montgomery. 

" Say, what have ye found in the peasant's cot, 
Since last ye parted from that sweet spot V* 
Mas. Hemans. 

" And proud was she of heart, when clad 
In crimson stockings, tartan plaid." 

Wordsworth. 

Sdly. Adverbs of Quality; as, well, bravely, cleverly, thus, so, across, 
surely, certainly, alternately, possibly, otherwise, however, therefore, perhaps, 
else, why, wherefore, rather: no, not, and never are called negatives; yes, 
verily, yea, affirmatives. 

" Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee." 

Shelley. 

" The good that it pleases my God to bestow, 
I gratefully gather and prize." 

Tupper. 

"Trust rather to your after mood." " Those surely are not fairly spent." 

" If then a painful sense comes on, 
Of something wholly lost and gone, 
Vainly enjoyed or vainly done." 

W. M. MlLNES. 

" The nations not so blest as thou." Thompson. 

4thly. Adverbs of Quantity; as, very, greatly, too much, wholly, all, 
perfectly, extremely, equally, sufficiently, little, hardly, less, but, even, almost, &c. 

" It seemed to him as if he could do so little for his country, and yet he 
would gladly have done atl. n — Carlyle. 

" The winter has been long and extremely severe." 

" His life is wholly occupied in doing good." 

" Your actions are completely at variance with your words." u The view 
is sufficiently extensive." 

" I love the season well. 
When forest-glades are teeming with bright forms." 
Longfellow. 

" His conduct is less faulty than yours." 

Some adverbs, like adjectives, admit of comparison; as, often, oftener, 
oftenest ; wisely, more wisely, most wisely. 

~ •• .»•"•** What house more stately hath there been, 
Or can be, than is man ?" 

Herbert. 

" The arrival of the ship had been for more than a week most anxiously 
expected." 
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Phrases formed of two or more words used as adverbs to qualify or 
modify adjectives and verbs, are called Adverbial phrases. They generally 
consist of an adjective or noun and a preposition ; as, in general, at present, 
on the right, to the left, up and down, at best, in like manner, at fault, here 
and there, at random, not at all, in truth, by and by, of late, by no means, &c. 

" In the meanwhile the bustling Prior of Jorvaulx had reminded Prince 
John, in a whisper, that the victor must now display his good judgment." 

" The champions a second time sprung from their stations, and closed in 
the centre of the lists, with the same speed, the same dexterity, the same vio- 
lence, but not the same equal fortune." 

" On foot or horseback, with spear, with axe, or with sword, I am alike 
ready to encounter thee." 

" In short, French was the language of honour," — Scott. 

Exercise. 

Introduce appropriate adverbs-: A circumstance which had tended 

to enhance the tyranny of the nobility. Who gazed upon the broad 

sea without emotion. The interior of these houses was wretched. 

I was hurt, and was brought in a miserable condition. 

I have done mischief to die family . This is all 

young woman, said the man. And you believe such a tale, 

all was ready, they set out on their long journey. The family rose 
breakfasting at seven o'clock. his energy overcame every 

difficulty. He boasted of the advantages he- enjoyed. Her father 

bestowed the paternal benediction* I cannot comply with 

your request. The resolution to proceed' • yielded to their 

united persuasion. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

A Preposition indicates some relation of time, cause, or place between 
two objects ; as,. The man in the street. The bees within the hive. The 
way descending to the town. The bird on the tree. 

These words are called prepositions,, because they generally go before 
the noun or pronoun which depends upon them. The following list in- 
cludes several that are used both as adverbs and prepositions. 



Above. 

About. 

Across. 

After. 

Against. 

Along. 

Among. ) 

Amongst. J 

Amid. ) 

Amidst. J 

Around.) 

Round. $ 

At. 

Athwart. 

Before. 






Behind. 

Below. 

Beneath. 

Beside. 

Between. 

Betwixt. 

Beyond. 

Down. 

During. 

Concerning. 

Except. 

For. 

From. 



In. 

Into. 

Near. 

Next. 

Nigh. 

Notwithstanding. 

Of. 

Off. 

Over. 

Overagainst. 

On. ) 

Upon. J 

Save. 

Since. 



Through. 
Throughout. 
Till. | 
Until. ] 
To. ) 
Unto.} 
Toward. \ 
Towards. J 
Under. \ 

Underneath. J 
Up. 
With. 
Within. 
Without. 
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Crombie says, that except should be considered as the imperative of the 
verb. 

" Great men have been among us." Wordsworth. 

" His eldest hope in arms to I lion came, 
By great Ulysses taught the path to fame/' 

Pope. 

" And the stars came forth to listen 
To the music of the sea ; 
They gather, and gather, and gather, 
Until they crowd the sky, 
And listen in breathless silence 
To the solemn litany. 
It begins in rocky caverns, 
As a voice that chants alone 
To the pedals of the organ, 
In monotonous under tone ; 
And anon from shelving beaches 
And shallow sands beyond, 
In snow-white robes uprising, 
The ghostly choirs respond." 

Longfellow. 

Such phrases as the following are equivalent to a preposition. On ac- 
count of, out of, for want of for the sake of from above, from among, along 
with, instead of according to, on this side of, by means of, &c. ; as, " Give ac- 
cording to your means. Marschland, in the midst of &ll its tranquillity, was 
invaded by the sea in the year 1634. The internal commerce of the coun- 
try is carried on by means of canals. In the course of the forenoon they came 
suddenly in sight of the lake. A smart servant -girl came out of the inn. 
He became bankrupt in consequence of 'his extravagance." 



Exercise. 

He then went bed and slept dinner-time. He wandered 

cool green glades and alleys, the illuminated leaves 

the forest, the rising grounds, the glimmering fret-work 

sunshine and leaf-shadow. The women wore gay calico gowns 

short waists. I was unable to sleep the noise in the 

streets. The boy was requested to go him. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Conjunction (con, together, junctus, joined) is a part of speech which 
connects words and sentences. * 

Conjunctions are divided into copulative and disjunctive. The copula- 
tives are, and, as, so, also, both, then, for, if, because, since, therefore, where- 
fore, that. They express union, cause, supposition, consequence, &c, and 
unite both the words and the objects which the words denote. 

" Now Roman is to Roman 
More hateful than a foe, 
And the Tribunes beard the high, 
And the Fathers grind the low. 
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A 8 we wax hot in faction, 

In battle we wax cold; 

Wherefore men fight not as they fought 

In the brave days of old." 

Macaulay. 

" He saw that there was still a probability of escape." " The law of 
labour is no melancholy lot; for to industry the yoke is easy." — Wilson. 

The Disjunctive Conjunctions are, either, neither, or, nor, yet, but, whe~ 
ther, though, unless, lest, however, than, notwithstanding, although, albeit. 
They indicate opposition, separation, choice, &c, and join words and sen- 
tences together, but separate the objects denoted; as, t% There is a tradition 
belonging to the grove; but we shall tell it some other time. When he 
meets with pleasant company, either at home or a friend's house, he is not 
averse to a hospitable cup. She could no more lilt that pan of water off 
the fire than she could fly. The hut is close upon the public road, and yet 
so low that you might pass it without observing its turf roof. He despised 
a bargain unless he outwitted his neighbours." — Wilson. 

As if, as to, not only, in order that, &c, are called compound conjunc- 
tions. 

Exercise. 
Supply the blanks with suitable conjunctions: 

Poverty is no disgrace. A shilling two may be added to 

the week's wages. As the land prospers does each individual dwel- 

ling. A few sparrows chirping fluttering in the eaves can do no 

great harm. He stood over her awhile struck motionless. It 

is eight miles distant you would think it scarce three. The walks 

any where near Naples, on the high grounds along the 

valleys the streams, on the sea -shore among the rocks, can 

never be other beautiful. And the artist, the poet, 

he should not wish to describe any one of the objects before him, 
could not fail to be inspired by the beauty spread every where around. 
The vibration shook every thing in the house, seemed to 

threaten universal destruction. I speak of these people I have 

lately passed some time among them became attached to them. 

The reports of the traveller are interesting he is an ordinary 

extraordinary man. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

An Interjection (inter, between, jactus, thrown) is a word, or sudden ex- 
clamation, of surprise, grief, astonishment, &c, and can scarcely be considered 
a part of speech ; as, Ah, oh, alas, hush, hist, hurrah, lo, hark, pshaw. 

"Oh! Caledonia, stern and wild." Scott. 

•' Hark ! I hear the solemn awful toll." 

"Ah! whither art thou <?one, delijjl tfnl hoy? 
Pride of thy father, all thy mother's joy." 

" Ho I maidens of Vienna ; ho I matrons of Lucerne." Macaulay. 
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14 When lo ! a daisy at my feet, 
Allured my eye." 



S. W. Partridge. 



Exercise. 

! the lilies of the field, ! star of peace, ! 

torch of hope. ! a blow, and a dull sound follows. ! 

the foes are moving. Thou art ! my only friend. ! not 

a word, I hear her step. ! it is in vain you urge me. ! 
speak not thus. Thy loss ! is great indeed. ! my boy, 
their meeting bodes thee no good. 



PARSING. 

Parsing, or the analysis of sentences, is an exercise essential to gram- 
matical progress; therefore an example of the method of parsing that may 
now be adopted is given, followed by a selection of sentences for the exer- 
cise of the pupil. 

" The first settlers, or squatters, who precede the arrival of regular colo- 
nists, constitute a most important class, peculiar to America, of whom no 
type had previously existed in the world." — Alison. 

The, the definite article pointing out the noun settlers* 

First, an ordinal adjective qualifying settlers. 

Settlers, a common noun, plural number, common gender, nominative 
case, because something is said or predicated of it. 

Or, a disjunctive conjunction, connecting the two nouns settlers and 
squatters. 

Who, a relative pronoun, third person, plural number, common gender, 
to agree with its antecedents squatters and settlers, and in the nominative 
case, because something is asserted of it. 

Precede, a transitive verb, indicative mood, present tense, third person, 
plural number, to agree with its nominative who. 

The, definite article, pointing out arrival. 

Arrival, a common noun, third person, because spoken of, singular 
number, neuter gender, objective case, being the thing acted upon by 
precede. 

Of, a preposition showing the relation between the nouns arrival and 
colonists. 

Regular, an adjective in the positive state, qualifying the noun colonists. 

Colonists, a plural noun, common gender, objective case, depending 
on of. 

Constitute, a verb, because it asserts something of the nouns settlers and 
squatters; it is transitive, because something is affected by it ; in the in- 
dicative mood, because it makes a simple assertion ; present tense, and third 
person plural, to agree with its nominatives. 

A, an indefinite article pointing out class. 

Most, an adverb used to compare the adjective. 

Important, which qualifies class in the superlative degree. 
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Class, a noun of multitude, third person, because spoken of, and objec- 
tive case governed by the transitive verb constitute. 

Peculiar, an adjective in the positive state, qualifying the noun clast 
understood. 

To> a preposition showing the relation between peculiar and America. 

America, a proper name, third person, singular, and depending on to in 
the objective case. 

Of, a preposition. • * 

Whom, a relative pronoun, third person, singular, neuter gender, to 
agree with its antecedent class, and governed in the objective case by of. 

No, an indefinite adjective qualifying type. 

Type, a common noun, third person, singular number, neuter gender, 
and nominative to had existed. 

Had existed, the pluperfect tense, indicative mood, of the intransitive 
verb to exist, and third person singular, to agree with its nominative type. 

Previously, an adverb of time, modifying had existed, and properly 
placed between the auxiliary and the participle. 

In, a preposition showing the relation between existed and world. 

The, the definite article pointing out world. 

World, a noun, neuter gender, third person, singular number, and the 
object of in. 



Exercise. 

" Food and rest are the great requirements of mortal life." 

" However highly the Druids might venerate the oak, and make it the 
emblem and residence of their deity, yet the intrinsic value of this tree was 
unknown to our remote forefathers." — Journal of a Naturalist. 

" Liberty, like power, is only good for those who possess it, when it is 
under the constant direction of virtue." — Lyttleton. 

" Virtue is the foundation of honour and esteem, and the source of all 
beauty, order, and happiness in nature." — Price. 

" Beauty and wit will die, learning will vanish away, and all the arts of 
life be soon forgotten ; but virtue will remain for ever." — Price. 

" Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs nothing to help it out; 
it is always near at hand, and sits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out 
before we are aware ; whereas a lie is troublesome, and sets a man's inven- 
tion upon the rack ; and one trick needs a great many more to make it 
good." — Tillotson. 

" Compassion is an emotion of which you never ought to be ashamed. 
Never sport with pain and distress in any of your amusements; nor treat 
even the meanest insect with wanton cruelty." — Blair. 

" The Chinese constantly remind one of ants, by the manner in which 
they conquer difficulties through dint of mere numbers ; and they resemble 
those minute animals no less in their persevering and unconquerable indus- 
try."— J. F. Davis. 

" The common fly is one of the most universal of insects ; yet it was un- 
known in some of the South-Sea Islands till it was carried there by ships 
from Europe, and it has now become a plague." 

" In Brazil, the number of insects is so great in the woods, that their 
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noise is beard in a ship at anchor some distance from the shore/* — Mrs. 

SOMERVTLLE. 

" Turkey is like a stately forest-tree which has been cankered at the 
core, but which has shot forth young vigorous branches after it had been 
condemned as on the eve of perishing. A weighty pressure has fallen upon 
the fresh green shoots; but let it only be removed, and osce more the 
branches will stretch broadly and boldly forth, and cast their long shadows 
far acrcss the earth." — Miss Pakdoe. 

" From this part of the road, Adam's Peak, lying to the east, is visible. 
It is the highest mountain in Ceylon, about 8000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and has seldom been ascended; not so much from its height, as from the 
difficulty of the latter part of the ascent, which is quite perpendicular. Two 
ladies, however, have been among the few adventurers, and they got up by 
means of chains and pulleys. The Mussulmans have a tradition that Adam, 
when driven out of Paradise, alighted upon this peak ; and a mark, which 
bears a resemblance to a human foot, is supposed to be the impression made 
by him while expiating his crime, by standing on one foot till his sins were 
forgiven." — Heber. 

" An interesting volume might be formed, entitled the l History of the 
Oak.' The first mention that we know of this tree is that ancient of days, 
the ' oak of Mamre,' under which Abraham sat in the heat of the day; and 
that it was an oak one of the fathers (Eusebius) tells us, as it remained an 
object of veneration even in the time of Constantine." — Journal of a Na- 
turalist 

" Who knows what may yet be in store for our use — what new discovery 
may again change the tide of human affairs — what hidden treasures may 
yet be brought to light in the air or in the ocean, of which we know so 
little, or what virtues there may be in the herbs of the field and in the trea- 
sures of the earth-*— how far its hidden fires or stores of ice may yet become 
available ? Ages can never exhaust the treasures of nature or the talent 
of man." — C. Babbage. 

" The interesting discoveries of Mr. Layard — who possessed every ac- 
quirement that could render a traveller competent to accomplish so arduous 
an undertaking — have brought to light the long-hidden treasures of the 
ancient Nineveh, where its own peculiar style of art had existed anterior to 
that of Egypt. In many parts of the world, the ruins of cities of extraor- 
dinary magnitude and architecture show that there are wide regions, of 
whose original inhabitants we know nothing. The Andes of Peru and 
Mexico have remains of civilised nations before the age of the Incas. 

" Mr. Stephens has found in the woods of central America the ruins of 
great cities, adorned with sculpture and pictorial writings — vestiges of a 
people far advanced, who had once cultivated the soil where these entangled 
forests now grow. Picture-writings have been discovered by Sir Robert 
Schomburgk on rocks in Guiana, spread over an extent of 350,000 square 
miles, similar to those found in the United States and in Siberia. Magni- 
ficent buildings still exist in good preservation all over Eastern Asia, and 
many in a ruinous state belong to a period far beyond written record." — 
Mrs. Somerville. 

" There is a richness of colouring, as well as of substance, in the happy 
scriptural designation of an abundant country — ' a land overflowing with 
milk and honey. 1 Milk and honey suit admirably on the breakfast-table. 
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Their colours, their simplicity, their country associations, all harmonise :, 
we have a dairy and a bee-hive before us — the breath of cows, and the 
buzzing over the garden. 

" Bread, milk, and butter are of venerable antiquity. They taste of the 
morning of the world. Jael, to entertain her guest, * brought forth butter 
in a lordly dish.' Homer speaks of a nation of milk-eaters, whom he calls 
'the justest of men.' To 'break bread' was from time immemorial the 
Eastern signal of hospitality and confidence. We need not add reasons for 
respecting it still more reverend. Bread is the * staff of life* throughout the 
greater part of the civilised world ; and so accordant is its taste with the 
human palate, that nature, in some places, seems to have grown it ready- 
made on purpose in the shape of the bread-fruit tree. There is also a milk- 
tree ; but we nowhere find a carniferous or flesh-bearing tree, nor has the 
city yet been discovered in which c the pigs run through the streets ready 
roasted, with knives and forks stuck in their sides.' " — Leigh Hunt. 

"Calcutta is a very striking place; but it so much resembles Peters- 
burgh, though on a less splendid scale that \ can hardly help fancying my- 
self sometimes in Russia. The architecture of the principal houses is the 
same, with Italian porticoes, and all white- washed or stuccoed; and the 
width and straightness of the principal streets, the want of pavement, the 
forms of the peasants' carts, and the crowds of foot-passengers in every 
street, as well as the multitude of servants, the want of furniture in the 
houses, and, above all, the great dinner-parties (which are one distinguish- 
ing feature of the place), are all Muscovite." — Hebek. 

" The gait of the beast [camel] is as tiresome to the rider as any thing 
can be which is not physically fatiguing. It is a very proud and important- 
looking stride, of vastly slow progress, to every step of which, regular as 
the pendulum of a clock, the rider, perched aloft on a pack-saddle, which is 
perched aloft on a hump, is fain to bend, as it were, in respectful acknow- 
ledgment. The effect of this is, at first, very ludicrous even to the per- 
former. 

" To call the camel or the dromedary the ' ship of the desert' is a great 
injustice to the ship of the ocean, whose every movement carries with it a 
feeling of life and sense, tempered by obedience, while the gait and manners 
of the other leave a notion only of the involuntary and mechanical." — Lord 
Nugent. 

" Holland and the Netherlands ought to be seen once, because no other 
country is like them. Every thing is artificial. You will be struck with 
the combinations of vivid greenery, and water, and building; but every 
thing is so distinct and rememberable, that you would not improve your con- 
ception by visiting the country a hundred times ever. It is interesting to 
see a country and a nature made, as it were, by man, and to compare it 
with God's nature." — Coleridge. 

" Magnitude is the distinguishing characteristic of London, as grandeur 
of natural position and scenery is that of Naples ; beauty, that of Florence ; 
moral interest, that of Rome; shops, plate-glass, splendour, that of Paris. 
But in no other city does the peculiar characteristic of a place so force 
"itself upon one's notice as in London. There you are reminded of magni- 
tude whichever way you turn. You become presently insensible to the 
beauty of Florence, to the shops of Paris, to the moral glory of Rome ; but 
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you never forget for one single moment how big London is, how multi- 
tudinous its population." — W. Ware. 

" Ontario means the beautiful, and the word is worthy of its significa- 
tion, and the lake is worthy of its beautiful name ; yet I can hardly tell 
you in what this fascination consists: there is no scenery around it, no high 
lands, no bold shores, no picture to be taken in at once by the eye ; the 
swamp and the forest enclose it, and it is so wide and so vast that it pre- 
sents all the monotony without the majesty of the ocean. Yet, like that 
great ocean, when I lived beside it, the expanse of this lake has become to 
me like the face of a friend." — Mrs. Jameson. 



DERIVATION. 

Derivation is that part of etymology which treats of the composition 
and signification of words by tracing them to their origin. 

Words are either primitive, derivative, or compound. 

A primitive word is one not derived from any other word; as, sun, girl, 
truth. 

A derivative word is formed from another word or words, with some ad- 
dition to modify its meaning; as, sunny, girlish, truthful. 

When two complete words are united together they form a compound 
word; as, sun-fish, sea-gull, steam-ship. 

The primitives used in the formation of other words are termed roots ; 
the syllable placed before the root is called the prefix, and that which is 
added to the root is denominated the affix; as, un-wise-ly: here wise is the 
primitive or root, un the prefix, and ly the affix. 

Of the forty thousand words of which the English language consists, 
considerably more than half are Saxon, and these are the words in most 
frequent use. The remainder have been borrowed or derived chiefly from 
the Latin, French, and Greek. 

A few of the prefixes are Saxon, but the greater proportion are from 
the Latin and Greek. 

The prefixes and affixes most frequently taken into composition are 
included in the following lists. 



ENGLISH PREFIXES. 

A- signifies on, in, to, or at; as, afloat, asleep, afar. 

Be-, to make; as, besiege, oewail, oespeak. 

En-, em-, into, in, or on; as, enlighten, enlist, embrace. 

Fore-, before; as, foretaste, forewarn, foreman. 

Im-, to moke; as, imbed, impeach, impair. 

Mis-, error or defect; as, mislay, mislead, misuse. 

Out, beyond; as, outlaw, outlive, outlead. 

Over, above, too high, or much; as, overlook, overbear, overpay. 

Un-, to remove, not; as, unbar, unfurl, unmake, unclean. 

Under, beneath; as, unaerline, unaVmine, undermost. 

With, from or against; as, undraw, unthstand, withhold. 
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LATIN PEEFIXES. 

A, ab, abs, from or away; as, avoid, aorapt, abstract. 

Ad, and the forms it assumes, ac, af, ag, al, an, ap, ar, as, at, to; as, 
adapt, adore, avow, accuse, a/fix, aggravate, o/lude, annoy, apply, arrive, 
assist, attend. 

Am-, round or about; as, ambition, ambient, amputate. 

Ante, before; as, anterior, antechamber, antemeridian. 

Circum, about or around; as, circumstance, circumference. 

Con-, (co, cog, col, com, cor,) together or with; as, conceal, cohere, collect, 
compare, correct, corrupt. 

Contra, against; as, contradict, contrary. 

De, down or from; as, defend, depart, detain. 

Di-, dis-, from or away; as, disjoin, divert, divide. 

E, (ex, el, ef,) out of; as, evade, exclude, etect, e/face. 

Extra, beyond; as, extraordinary, extravagant. 

In, (il, im, ir, ig,) in, into, or not; as, inhabit, illustrate, immure, infirm, 
tZlegal, araoble. 

Inter, between or among; as, interfere, interweave. 

Intro, within; as, introduce, introvert. 

Juxta, near; as, /wxtoposition. 

Ob, (oc, of, op,) against , out; as, ooject, occur, offer, oppose. 

Per, through; as, perfect, perforate, perish. 

Post, after; as, ^postpone, postscript. 

Pre, before ; as, predict, preserve, ^eclude. 

Pro, instead of for; as, jwovide, jwonoun. 

Preter, beyond or past; as, preterite, preternatural. 

Re, back or again; as, rebel, recline, readmit. 

Retro, backwards; as, retrograde, retrospect. 

Se, aside or apart; as, secede, seclude, separate. 

Sub, (sue, suf, sug, sup,) under or after; as, subtract, succeed, suffer,/ 
suogest, suppose. 

Super, above; as, superadd, superfine. 

Trans, across, over; as, transfer, translate. 

Ultra, beyond; as, uttramarine, ultramundane. 



GREEK PREFIXES. 

A-, an-, without; as, abyss, atheist, anarchy. 
Amphi, both, round; as, amphibious, amphitheatre. 
Ana, through; as, analysis, analogy, anatomy. 
Anti, against; as, an&podes, antitype, antichristian. 
Apo, from or away; as, apology, apothecary. 
Cata, down; as, catalogue, cataract, catarrh. 
Dia, through; as, dtdmeter, dialect, diagram. 
Epi, upon; as, epithet, epiphany, episcopacy. 
Hyper, above or beyond; as, A^rperborean, hyperbole. 
Hypo, under; as, %pothesis, Ajrpocrisy. 
Meta, change, beyond; as, metaphor, metamorphosis. 
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Para, side by side; as, parallel, parable, parasite. 

Peri, round; as, period, pericarp. 

Syn, (sy, syl, sym,) together with; as, syntax, system, syllable, sympathy. 



AFFIXES. 



To Nouns. 



An 

Ant 

Ar 

Ard 

Ary 

Ate 

Ee 

Eer 

Ent 

Er 

1st 

Ite 

Ive 

Or 

Ster 

Acy 

Age 

Ance 

Ancy 

Ence 

Ency 

Hood 

Ism 

Ment 

Mony 

Ness 

Ry 

Ship 

Sion 

Tion 

Th 

Tude 

Ty 

Y 
Ure 

Ary 
Ory 



One 

who acts; 

as, 



State 
of being 

or 
thing that. 



Artisan, musician, grammarian. 
Communicant, sycophant, tyrant 
Beggar, scholar, templar. 
Dotard, laggard, steward. 
Adversary, emissary, secretary. 
Advocate, apostate, licenciate. 
Absentee, devotee, mortgagee. 
Auctioneer, charioteer, engineer. 
Agent, correspondent, regent. 
Partaker, sufferer, speaker. 
Botanist, communist, linguist. 
Favourite, hermit, Levite. 
Captive, native, operative. 
Governor, inspector, minor. 
Gamester, spinster, doomster. 

Aristocracy, confederacy, democracy. 
Courage, salvage, voyage. 
Distance, hindrance, suffrance. 
Brilliancy, constancy, radiancy. 
Influence, consistence, prominence. 
Decency, fluency, clemency. 
Childhood, manhood, girlhood. 
Criticism, witticism, ostracism. 
Contentment, defilement, enjoyment. 
Parsimony, acrimony, alimony. 
Boldness, playfulness, rudeness. s 

Oratory, victory, rivalry. 
Chaplainsflip, secretaryship, professorship. 
Commission, derision, vision. 
Completion, conflagration, reformation. 
Sloth, strength, trutA. 
Altitude, latitude, magnitude. 
Solidity, polarity, fixity. 
Anarchy, agony, geology. 
Culture, departure, feature. 



Place 



\ rJace r 

\ " \ 

) thins. v 



Granary, diary, -estuary. 
Armory, directory, factory. 
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07 



Cle 

Ling 

Let 

Ock 

Kin 



Little. 



CanticZe, cuticZe, icicle. 
Darling, gosling, seedling. 
Rivulet, streamlet, ringlet 
Hillock. 
Lambkin. 



Dom, place where, rank; as, earldom, Christendom, serfdom. 
Escence, state of growing; as, effervescence. 
Ics, art, science; as, ethics, politics. 
Ice, the thing done; as, justice, practice. 



Ac 

Al 

An 

Ar 

Ary 

Ic 

leal 

Id 

He 

Ine 

Ory 

Ish 
Like 



Ofor 
" belonging 
to. 



i 



Like, 

little. 



To Adjectives. 

Demoniac, elegiac, hypochondriac. 
Annua/, carnaZ, ethereaZ. 
Guardian, meridian, patrician. 
Angular, globular, solar. 
Missionary, primary, temporary. 
Arctic, monastic, rustic. 
AlphabeticaZ, Jesuitical, poetiicaZ. 
Florid, liquid, rapid. 
Agile, fertile, textile. 
Canine, marine, saline. 
Cursory, peremptory, transitory. 

EarthZy, homeZy, world/y. 
Whitisn, peevish, selfisn. 
GiantZi&e, saintZi&e, warlike. 



Aceous, consisting of; as, crustaceous, farinaceous. 

Ant, being; as, arrogant, pliant, verdant 

Ate, having, being; as, associate, corporate, private. 

Ble, 7nay be ; as, affaoZe, eata&Ze, visioZe. 

En, made of; as, flaxen, silken, wooden. 

Escent, growing or becoming; as, crescent, effervescent 

Ward, towards ; as, awkward, inward, wayward. 



Ate 
En 

Ish 
Ise,ize.. 



- To make. - 



To Verbs. 

Abdicate, cultivate, enervate. 
Brighten, fasten, soften. 
Edi/y, paci$, terri/y. 
Cherisn, nourisA, punisn. 
Colonise, exercise, baptize. 



To Adverbs. 

Ly, like; as, abruptZy, easiZy, boldZy. 
Ward, towards; as, forward, homeward. 
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A list of roots is not given, because it would of necessity be too limited 
in extent to be generally useful. It is, however, an excellent exercise to 
give the pupil a certain number of words to analyse, or to require a list of 
the words derived from a given number of roots, the respective parts of 
which should be arranged in separate columns, as in the following ex- 
amples : 



A-spir-ate, 
Con-fer-ence, 
Ana-log-y, 
Loc-al, 



Prefix. 


Stem. 


a, L. to 


spir 


eon, L. with 


for 


ana 9 G. through 


log 




loo 



Root 
L. gpiro, to breathe 
L. fero, to carry, or bring 
O. logos, speech, reason 
L. locus, a place 



Affix, 
ate* to make. 
ence, being, 
y, state of being. 
al 9 belonging to. 



SYNTAX. 



Syntax (from two Greek words, syn, together, and taxis, a placing) 
teaches the relation words bear to each other, and shows how they are to 
be arranged so as to form sentences. 

Words are connected together according to the rules of concord and 
government. By concord is meant the agreement of words with one ano- 
ther in person, case, &c. By government, the power one word has over 
another in determining its case, mood, &c. ; or the dependence of words upon 
one another. 

A Sentence (sententia, an opinion) consists of any number of words so- 
arranged as to make a complete sense, — " a complete thought put into 
words." 

A sentence always asserts or declares something. " The treasures of na- 
ture" is not a sentence, because the words do not declare any thing ; but 
" The treasures of nature are inexhaustible" is a sentence, because the in- 
exhaustibleness of nature is asserted, and the sense is complete. 

The essential parts of a sentence are two— the subject and the predicate 
(from prcedicare, to publish). The subject is the person or thing spoken of; 
the predicate the word that denotes the action affirmed of the subject: as in 
the sentence, " Fanny helped her brother," Fanny is the subject, helped the 
predicate. 

When the verb to be connects the subject and predicate together, it is 
called the copula or link. In the sentence, 

" His mind is serene as a calm summer's day," 

mind is the subject, and serene the predicate, joined to it by is the copula. 
Adjectives and nouns are the words most commonly used as predicates with 
to be. 

In all sentences in which the effects of an action are not confined to 
the subject, but are transferred to some other person or thing, there is an 
object. In 

" I have loved the cowslip from a child," 
* 
I is the subject, have loved the predicate, and cowslip is the object loved, or 
governed in the objective case by the predicate. 
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Sentences are distinguished as affirmative when an affirmation is made; 

" The whole creation miles upon him." 

Interrogative when a question is asked ; as, 

" Who has not dreamed a world of bliss 
On a bright ninny neon like this ?** 

Imperative when a command is given: u Leave me here; and when yon 
want me, sound upon the bugle-horn." Negative when something is 
denied; as, 

" Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her." 

WoEDSWOaTH. 

Sentences are either simple, complex, or compound. 
A simple sentence contains only one proposition or affirmation, having 
one subject and one predicate ; as, 

'* The bright summer breeze brought a shower from the hill.'" — Hebbr, 
A sentence is complex when it contains two or more subjects agreeing 
with one predicate ; as, 

" Daisies and buttercups gladden? d my sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold." 

Campbell. 

Or several predicates with one subject ; as, " Pleasure springs out of every 
source, exhales from each flower, and resounds in every grove." — Sturm. 
Or two or more subjects with two or more predicates; as, " Trees and 
fiowers and streams are social and benevolent" — Mrs. Sigouknet. 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple or complex sen- 
tences connected together ; as, " The grass grows, the buds burst, the 
meadow is spotted with fire and gold in the tint of flowers. 9 ' — Emerson. 

" The forest fell, but cities arose: the hunter became a farmer; and the 
plough that prepared the land for the seed was made of trees that had for 
years lived on lie ground they were now made to tear into furrows." 

Several words joined together without a verb, not making complete 
sense of themselves, but explanatory of something in the sentence in which 
they occur, form what is called a phrase; as, " The ' Conqueror,' one of the 
finest vessels of the fleet, was unfortunately wrecked in a typhoon. 5 ' 

Compound sentences are divided into members, consisting of one or 
more clauses, by the use of a semicolon; as, " The harvest is over; the 
summer birds are gone or going; heavy rains have swept the air of its 
warmth, and prepared the earth for the impressions of winter." — Leigh 
Hunt. 

The separate clauses of a sentence have different denominations, ac- 
cording to their position or meaning. 

The most important part of a compound sentence is called the principal 
clause, the others are subordinate; as, "Beasts of prey, and I believe all 
other kinds, in their natural state of being, divide their time between action 
and rest. n — Addison. In this sentence there are two clauses subordinate 
to the principal proposition, " beasts of prey," <fec. 

A clause is introductory when it precedes or introduces a proposition; 
as, " In our car or pony expeditions on the solid earth, we had always been 
committed to the care of the elder Spilane, a veteran guide most pecu- 
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liarly fitted for his vocation." Parenthetical when occurring between two 
propositions ; as, " The celebrated Earl of Chatham performed an amount 
of business, even as to what seemed secondary and minute, which filled com- 
mon improvers of time with utter astonishment" — Todd. Or in the middle 
of a sentence; as, "Frederick II. of Prussia, even after age and infirmities 
had increased upon him, gave strict orders never to be allowed to sleep later 
than four in the morning." Accessory when it is at the end of a sentence; 
as, " Few in our own country ever studied half so much as the Germans 
are wont to do, if hours are to be the criterion" 

Many other distinctions may be made; as, a time clause: " While his 
father was teaching one of his elder brothers, James Ferguson was secretly 
occupied in listening to what was going on." 

A place clause: "Near the bed, with its back to a window, stood a 
richly-carved antique chair." 

A reason clause: 

" And thus long have we stood 
To watch the fearful bending of thy knee, 
Because tee thought our self thy lawful king" 

Shakspeark. 

An adversative clause: ' 

" O Scotland ! much I love thy tranquil dales, 
But moat on Sabbath eve" 

J. Grahame. 

A relative clause : " The hero of this time was a Chinese of low birth, 
who distinguished himself by his genius and daring." 

An appositive clause: "The 'Pretty Countess,' our green and white 
vainted boat, was checked for a moment before turning round a sort of 
point, while our friend Connell, our chief boatman, gravely apologised for 
carrying us into a little bay, the best bathing-place in all the lakes." 

A conditional clause : " ' If you advance a step, I fire,' was my answer, 
as I cocked the pistol." 

A vocative clause : 

" Lonely and still are now thy marble halls, 
Thou fair A lhambra /" 

Mrs. Hemans. 

An absolute clause: "An attendant upon the archers having been dis- 
mounted, Quentin Durward was accommodated with his horse." — Scott. 

X participial clause: "There was a dreary roadside 'station,' looking 
more dreary in the rain, and that was all." " Dartmoor, situated in the 
western limits of the county of Devon, is twenty-two miles in extent from 
north to south, and fourteen from east to west." 

Clauses are called also conjunctive, adverbial, adjective, &c. 

Exercises. 

Point out the subject and predicate in each of the following sentences : 
" The Arabs dressed themselves to return to the village." " A silent 
moment of suspense followed." " The grass and flowers grow luxurious ; 
the trees are covered with foliage ; millions of points of grass rise up in 
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the field, and to each point hangs a drop of dew." "'How Nature, through 
her ample' reign, displays the wisdom of her Maker !" 

" The graceful deer the scanty herbage browse." 

Explain the nature of the following sentences, whether simple, com- 
pound, or complex: 

" No class of plants presents a more varied and exquisitely beautiful 
structure than the mosses; whether we consider their foliage, their cap- 
sules, or the delicate single or double fringe which surrounds the mouth of 
the latter. No part of the globe appears to be destitute of them. ' Afford- 
ing,' says Linnaeus, ' a harbour to an immense number of insects, protecting 
them, lest they should be destroyed by the frosts of winter, or be parched 
by the heats of summer, or withered by the vicissitudes of spring, or 
decayed by the damps of autumn.' So that nothing, we may be assured, 
not even the minutest vegetable, is made in vain." — Sir W. Hooker. 

" In approaching Liverpool from the sea, few prospects can be less 
attractive to the tourist in search of the picturesque than that presented by 
the shores he is approaching. The modern Formby is now a mile and 
a half distant, with a new church and churchyard ; but the deserted lanes, 
where one plunges in the sand at every step, still retain town names of 
places to which they once led, as King- street, Church-street, Duke-street.'* 
— Dr. Hume. 

" The love of nature serves to identify us with the happiness of that 
nature to which we belong; to give us an interest in every species of being 
which surrounds us; and amid the hours of curiosity and delight, to awaken 
those sympathies from which all the moral and intellectual greatness of 
man finally arises." — Alison. 

" The sun was high in heaven; the boats were busily fetching off from 
the shore the promised supply of provisions and water, which, as many 
fishing skiffs were employed in the service, were got on board with unex- 
pected speed, and stowed away by the crew of the sloop with equal dis- 
patch."— Scott. 

" The daisy, fresh from winter's sleep, 
Tells of His hand in lines as clear/ 1 

Mason Good. 

" Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty." 

Shakspeare. 

" And, just to say the spring was come, 
The violet left her woodland home." 

Clare. 

Name the clauses in italics of the following sentences : 

M Poor paltry slaves, yet born 'midst noble scenes. 
Why, Nature, waste thy wonders on such men ?" 

Byron. 

" All obstacles having been removed about the middle of Hie month of May y 
Botta once more proceeded with his researches." 

M The sweetness of the violet's deep-blue eyes, 
Kissed by the breath of heaven, seems coloured by its skies." 
Byron. 
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" In the days of King John, Dunmow Priory stood in a wild and 
secluded spot on the borders of the forest." 

" The churchyard of Dibden, a parish in the New Forest, had a famous 
yew-tree. It stood there for ages, casting its full and sombre shadows o'er 
the scene of sorrow and decay" 

" Windermere was tranquil, but it had a cheerful tranquillity. Its genius 
was peace, but peace with a smiling aspect, wooing society and sympathy? — 
Chaknixg. 

" What a poor-looking oat-field that is behind the wall! and there are 
none any better on these high grounds, as far as I can see." — BL Mab- 

TINEAU. 

" Letting drop a curtsy, taught by nature, the mother of the Graces, 
Alice Elleray, the orphan of Woodedge, without waiting to be twice bidden, 
trills, as if from a silver pipe, a wild bird-like warble." — Wilsoij. 

44 Who can paint 
Like Nature ? Can imagination boast, 
Amidst his gay creation, hues like these?" 

Thomson. 

" The seeds, by which the several races of plants are propagated and con- 
tinued, are always lodged in flowers or blossoms." — Addison. 

" If you mil be so good as to favour me with your attention for a couple of 
minutes, miss, not more, HI endeavour to explain myself as clearly as I 
can." — Dickens. 

" I looked up at Ada, who was sitting opposite; and I saw that her eyes 
were filled with tears." — Dickens. 

" Meanwhile, during the whole summer, the miserable man haunted the 
loneliest places." — Wilson. 

" In one cottage, the master of the house, a great fat man, was sitting at 
his dinner. Hot roasted duck and cauliflowers were on the table before 
him; while his wife, a pale, starved- looking soul, was standing behind his 
chair, waiting upon him, and his children were huddled together in a corner 
at a distance." — Miss Edgeworth. 

" The amount which he sent home through private houses was also con- 
siderable." 

" With rare delicacy, Clive declined to receive this token of gratitude, 
unless a similar compliment was paid to his friend and commander, Lawrence.'' 1 
— Macaulat. 

"It has been my lot, as you well know, to perform among you the 
duties of a minister in a peculiarly trying time, in a day of angry passions 
and of revived intolerance." — Channing. 

" The rose is rich — but pride of place 
Is far too high for me ; 
God's simple common things I love, 
My primrose, such as thee !" 

R. NlCOLL. 

K Arouse tttee, soul ! 
God made not thee to sleep 
Thy hour of earth in doing nought." 

R. NlCOLL, 
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" Turn in at a gate to the right hand, which, twenty to one, you will find 
open, that the cattle may take an occasional promenade along the turnpike, and 
cool their palates with a little ditch-grass." — Wilson. 

" Lady Diana's white pea-fowl, sitting on the limbs of that huge old tree, 
like creatures newly alighted from the isles of Paradise, all undisturbed by 
the waterfalls." — Wilson. 



CONCORD AND GOVERNMENT. 

THE SUBJECT AND VERB. 

A verb must always agree with its subject, or nominative, in number 
and person; as, 

* Away ! I bear a fetter' d arm : 
What dost thou here, brave Swiss ? 
ForgetVet thou thus thy native clime ?" 

Mas. Hemans. 

" The seamen were almost drowned in their open boats." — W. Irving. 

La. the first two sentences, each of the verbs dost anxLforgettest agrees with 
its subject thou in the second person singular ; and in die last, the verb 
were agrees with its subject seamen in the third person plural. 
% The Infinitive Mood is sometimes used as a nominative, the verb agree- 
ing with it in the third person singular; as, " To young genius, to die is 
often a great gain." — Wilson. 

Part of a sentence or clause is frequently the nominative; as, "That 
the lady started at this unexpected sound was evident by her falling up 
against the rushlight shade." — Dickens. 

The subject is not always expressed; as, 

u Have pity on my heart ! Oh, pardon, chief! 
He is of noble blood ! Rear I hear me yet!" 

Mas. Hemans. 

Here the verbs have and hear, in the imperative mood, second person, are 
used without nominatives, the latter being implied. 

The nominative case sometimes stands without the verb, which is 
understood; as, " 'What was your trade in your youth?' continued the 
earl. ' A soldier, my lord.' " — Scott. 

"What seated Thurlow, and Wedderburne, and Scott, and Erskine, 
and Copley, and Brougham on the woolsack ? Work" (Wilson); that is, 
work seated them on the woolsack. 

A noun placed before a participle, independent of any other verb, is in 
the nominative case, and this is what is called the case absolute; as, " The 
horse being troubled with a fly on his nose, the cabman humanely employed 
his leisure in lashing him about the head, on the counter-irritation sys- 
tem." — Dickens. 

As sometimes occupies the place of a nominative; as, " These facts are 
fully established, as appears from the following statement." 

The nominative generally stands before the verb. Its position is 
changed, 1st, when the sentence is interrogative; as, 



! Here's a good world! Knew you of this feir work ?" 

Shakspba&e. 
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2d When a sentence commences -with thus, there, then, or here; as, 
" She opened the door, and there stood Rosa, the pretty young quadroon." 
— Mrs. Stowe. 

" Here were kept up the old games of hoodman blind, shoe the 'wild 
mare, hot cockles, and snap-dragon." — W. Ikving. 

3d. In a conditional sentence, if being understood; as, 

" Hadst thou but shook thy head, or made a pause, 
When I spake darkly what I purposed." 

Shakspeare. 

4th. The nominative stands after the verb, or between it and the 
auxiliary, when the sentence begins with neither or nor; as, 

" ' I have not a doubt of what you say, Mr. Oldbuck,' replied the earl ; 
4 nor do I speak out of bigotry or intolerance.' " — Scott. 

5th. After an intransitive or neuter verb ; as, " The funeral passed, 
with all its pageant of black crape, and prayers, and solemn faces; and 
back rolled the cool muddy waves of every-day life ; and up came the ever- 
lasting hard inquiry of, * What is to be done next ?' " — Mrs. Stowe. 

Two or more singular nouns joined together by and, expressed or im- 
plied, when the subject of a sentence, require a plural verb ; as, " While the 
pope and emperor were preparing to attack Milan, hostilities commenced in 
another quarter." — Robertson. 

" A rt, glory, freedom fail ; 
But Nature still is fair." 

Byron. 

If the nouns refer to the same person or thing, the verb is singular; as, 
" Here, look at him ! Here, I tell you, is the violator and the murderer? — 
Wilson. 

When with, as well as, or any similar phrase, comes between singular 
nouns, or between a singular and a plural noun, the verb is always singu- 
lar; as, " Graft, like the mole, works only underground." — Pope. Works 
here agrees with craft in the singular, the same verb being understood 
after mole, 

" His forces were totally routed; he himself, together with his principal 
officers, was taken prisoner." — Robertson. 

Singular nouns connected by the disjunctives or, nor, require the verb 
in the singular, to agree with each separately; as, " It was all in vain; no 
voice nor sound but their own echoes was heard in reply." — W. Irving. 

When a singular and a plural noun are connected by nor, or, the verb 
agrees with the plural noun; as, 

" Nor life, nor death, nor distant height above, 
Nor depths below divide from heavenly love/ 1 

Steele. 

When a noun or pronoun, or singular pronouns of different persons, are 
joined by a disjunctive, the verb agrees with the person nearest to it; as, 
" Either you or / am at fault." 

A collective noun requires a singular or plural verb, according to the 
idea it conveys. When the noun represents a number of individuals as 
constituting a whole, or in a state of unity, the verb agrees with it in the 
singular; as, " The imperial diet, after several prorogations, was opened at 
Worms." — Robertson. 
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But if the noun suggests the idea of plurality, or of a number of objects 
existing separately, the verb must be plural; as, "A crowd of idlers icere 
assembled in the road, looking at a hoarse man in the balcony, who was ap- 
parently talking himself very red in the face." — Dickens. 



Exercise. 

Explain the nature of the agreement between the subject and verb in 
each of the following sentences : 

u To avoid confusion by too few or too many divisions, is a great skill 
in thinking as well as writing." — Locke. 

" The necessary arrangements being made for the colony, the admiral 
prepared for his departure." — Irving. 

'* Thus prayed the sage : the Eternal gave consent, 
And peals of thunder shake the firmament." 

Pope's Homer. 

" Here the boat, with five-and-twenty men, was sent on shore to get 
water, and procure information concerning their route." — Irving. 

" Power, glory, strength, and beauty, all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled." 

Byron. 

" When no false lustre, wealth, or power appears." 

Pope. 

" To call him to account, and to oppose his aggressions, however, re- 
quired an agent of spirit and address." — Irving. 

" There is one most happy effect which should be particularly noticed : 
distance, the atmosphere, fogs, and various lights, give to the tops of 
mountains a visionary, sometimes a mysterious character, better felt than 
described, which forms a most interesting contrast with the general mas- 
siveness of their foundations." — Channing. 

" Were I to measure the merit of my present undertaking by its suc- 
cess or the rapidity of its sale, I might be led to form conclusions by no 
means favourable to the pride of an author." — Goldsmith. 

" Muscles, with their tendons, are the instruments by which animal 
motion is performed. Let a person only observe his own hand whilst he 
is writing; the number of muscles which are brought to bear upon the pen; 
how the joint and adjusted operation of several tendons is concerned in every 
stroke, yet that five hundred such strokes are drawn in a minute. Not a 
letter can be turned without one, or two, or three tendinous contractions, 
definite both as to the choice of the tendon and as to the space through 
which the contraction moves ; yet how currently does the work proceed !" 
— Paley. 

" A number of people were found digging in a place where some trea- 
sure was supposed to have been hid during the plague." 

" Malta, as well as Sicily, was long under the tyranny of the Saracens." 
— Brtdone. 

" To say that the woods were green, would give you no idea of them. 
They had the brightness and tenderness of spring with the fulness of sum- 
mer; and, instead of presenting a confused mass of verdure, their tops were 
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so distinct, that the grace and majesty of particular trees might easily be 
traced."— Chaining. 

" The congregation was very numerous and attentive, life singing con- 
siderably better than at Calcutta, and the appearance of every thing highly 
honourable both to the chaplain and military officers of this important 
station (Meerut)." — Hebeb. 

" Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ? w 
Gbat. 

" And what's a life ? — a weary pilgrimage, 
Whose glory in one day doth fill the stage 
With childhood, manhood, and decrepit age !" 

Btbd. 

"In the midst of these transports of joy, Murat, with the imperial 
guards and the corps of Moncey, was rapidly advancing from Burgos on 
Madrid." — Alison. 

" Ours is a nation of travellers ; and no wonder, when the elements, 
air, water, and fire, attend at our bidding, to transport us from shore to 
shore." — Rogers. 

" The simplicity, conciseness, and antiquity of custom give an air of 
majesty and immutability that inspires awe and veneration." — Goldsmith. 

" The aristocratic party were thunderstruck by the audacity of this 
measure." — Alison. 

** Oh, gloriously beautiful is earth ! 

The desert wild, the mountain old and hoar, 
The craggy steep upthrown at Nature's birth, 

The sweeping ocean-wave, the pebbled shore, 
Have much of beauty all ; but none to me 
Is like the spot where stands the forest- tree. * 

B. Nicoll. 

" The next morning the assembly was opened with great pomp, ac- 
cording to the ceremonial of the last convocation in 1614." — Alison. 

" The qualities of candour, fortitude, charity, and generosity, for in- 
stance, are not, in their own nature, virtues." — Goldsmith. 

" Thus justice, properly speaking, is the only virtue, and all the rest 
have their origin in it." — Goldsmith. 



THE NOUN. 

Nouns or pronouns applied to other nouns as explanatory words are in 
the same case, and in such instances they are said to be in apposition (ap- 
posite, placed against) ; as, 

" But chiefly thou, dear Job, my friend, 
My kinsman, to my verse attend." 

J. Anstet. 

" 'Tis Foscari the Doge."— Rogers. 

A noun is frequently put in apposition to a sentence ; as, " They under- 
took to reason men out of their reason ; an enterprise which could not but 
fail in the long-run." — Chanmino. 
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A sentence or clause sometimes stands in apposition to a noun; as, 
"Another of our excursions was to Ockwells — a curious and beautiful 
specimen of domestic architecture in the days before the Tudors" — Miss 
Mitford. 

One noun governs another, signifying a different thing, and bearing 
relation to property or possession, in the genitive case ; as, 

" Stop ! for thy tread is on an empire's dust ! 
An earthquake's spoil is sepulchred below ! *' 

Byron. 

Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns in the possessive 
case; as, 

M Ere the world smiled upon my lays, 
A sweeter meed was mine/* 

J. Cla&b. 

The possessive case sometimes stands alone, the governing noun being 
understood; as, "At night I went to Astley's; and I forgot the sorrows of 
Lady Jane Grey and Anne Boleyn in the wonders of the horsemanship." 
— Miss Mitford. 

When the governing noun applies to two or more nouns jointly, the 
last only has the sign of the possessive case added to it; as, " The grocers, 
butchers, and fruiterers' shops were thronged "with customers."— W. Irving. 

When the governing noun applies to several nouns separately, the sign 
of the possessive is annexed to each ; as, " There were within sight an 
auctioneer's and fire-agency office, a corn-factor's, a linen-draper's, a sad- 
dler's, a distiller's, a grocer's, and a shoe shop." — Dickens. 

When several words are used to signify one name, the last only admits 
the sign of the possessive ; as, " This fact may suffice to indicate Thomas 
Newcome's story." — Thackeray. 

The objective with of is often equivalent to the possessive case; as, 
" Such as in effigy shall long adorn the walls of Venice." — Rogers. 

Both the preposition and possessive case are employed when the noun 
represents one of a number belonging to the possessor; as, " lie was a mili- 
tary gentleman, a friend of Captain Mclntyre's, at present at Fairport on 
the recruiting service."' — Scott. 

The present participle sometimes governs a noun in the possessive case ; 
as, " On the emperor's discovering this affair, the French attendants of his 
daughter were dismissed." 



Examples for Explanation. 

"Professor Longfellow's residence at Cambridge, a picturesque old 
wooden house, has belonging to it the proudest historical associations of 
which America can boast. ' — Miss Mitford. . 

" The morning's exercise often extends to four hours, and the evening's 
to much about the same time." — Holcroft. 

" Don John, the only son of Ferdinand and Isabella, and their eldest 
daughter, the Queen of Portugal." 
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" He, lost in errors bis vain heart prefers ; 
She, safe in the simplicity of hers.' 1 

" Be just, and fear not ; 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 
Thy God's, and truth's." 

Shakspeare. 

" And the day's veil fell from the world of sleep." — ShelLey. 

" Mr. Whiffler's address was responded to with a shout of admiration." 
— Dickens. 

" But all agreed that a packet from the secretary of state's office had 
arrived. " — Scott. 

" The Lady Elizabeth, the queen's sister, was observed with the most 
jealous attention." — Robertson. 

" It had been the king's, her late husband and lord. The rest of the 
house was in the French taste of Charles the Second's time." — W. Ikving. 

" There is a portrait of Mary Stuart at Windsor Castle, in the lobby of 
the private chapel-royal." — Miss Strickland. 

" A fate like this hath oft befell 
E'en loftier hopes than ours : 
Spring bids full many buds to swell, 
That ne'er can grow to flowers." 

J. Clare. 

" Johnson was great in his own sphere; but that sphere was com- 
paratively of the earth, whilst Milton'3 was only inferior to that of angels." 
— Miss Mitford. 



THE AETICLE. 

The article a or an is placed before nouns of the singular number 
only; as, 

" And I know a grove 
Of large extent, hard by a castle huge." 

Coleridge. 
" The harp, his sole remaining joy, 
"Was carried by an orphan boy." 

Scott. 

It is joined also to a collective noun ; as, 

" J crowd drew near the place, 
Awe in each eye, alarm in every face." 

Crabbe. 

The definite article the is joined to nouns either of the singular or 
plural number; as, 

" The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave ; 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And Ocean was their grave." 

Campbell. 

The articles are omitted when a whole class or body is signified ; as, 
" People begin to look wise, and shake their heads, whenever his affairs are 
mentioned ." — Irving. 
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The article generally precedes the adjective ; as, " At the fireside of 
the great hospitable sun." — Longfellow. 

** Whoe'er has drawn a special plea, 
Has heard of old Tarn Tewksbury." 
Anstey. 

All is placed before the article; as, " My horsemanship had been seen 
by all the boys; my praises had been heard by them all." — Holcroft. 

The indefinite article is placed before plural nouns qualified by feu; 
many j or a numeral adjective; as, " A few days after he left the city, a 
severe edict was published in the emperor's name." — Robertson. " But 
we get on, after a great many kicks and a violent struggle, and jog on as 
before." — Dickens. " Oh, monster ! — tear him into a thousand pieces" — 
Wilson. 

When several nouns or adjectives are applied to the same thing, the 
article is put before the first; as, " The condescension and goodness of God 
are every where conspicuous." — Hervey. 

If they are applied to different things, the article is placed before each 
noun or adjective; as, " To sum up his character in a few words, William 
was a fatalist in religion, a cold relation, an indifferent husband, a dis- 
agreeable man, an ungracious prince, and an imperious sovereign." — 

SilOLLET. 

The definite the is often used instead of the possessive adjective; as, 
" Her corpse was the object of unmanly and dastardly vengeance; the head 
was severed from the body, and set upon a pole." — W. Living. 

Tlie also serves to distinguish a person by an epithet: " He (Sir Robert 
Walpole) had more of the Mazarin than of the Richelieu." — Chesterfield. 

When the adjective, on account of any clause depending upon it, is put 
after the substantive, the article is repeated; as, " Thus died the greatest 
prince of his time for wisdom, virtue, and ability, and the most powerful in 
extent of dominion." — Hume. 

The article is sometimes omitted; as, 

" Reason, however able, cool at best, 
Cares not for service, or but serves when prest." 

Pope. 

The indefinite article often supplies the place of a distributive; as, 
" He went to church but once a week." — W. M. Praed. 

Examples for Explanation. 

" All honours, offices, and benefices were either engrossed by the Flem- 
ings, or publicly sold by them." — Robertson. 

" A thousand hearts beat happily." — Byron. 

" In the language of selfishness, then, — which is, of course, the lan- 
guage of the world,— let us go by all means." — Scott. 

" Know, Nature's children all divide her care, — 
The fur that warms a monarch warm'd a bear/ 1 

Pope. 

" Seasons of unhealthy, dreamy, vague delight are followed by seasons 
of weariness and darkness." — Longfellow. 
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" The sea-bird is rocked in nature's cradle, and enjoys a sleep which 
few find on shore. How many, torn with passion or remorse, might envy 
it ! There is a striking contrast in the rough, mighty ocean being thus the 
chosen dwelling of repose." — Channiwg. 

" It is a hard and a nice subject for a man to write of himself. It 
pains his own heart to say any thing of disparagement, and the reader's 
ears to hear any thing of praise from him," — Cowley. 

** Here shall the spring its earliest coughs bestow, 
Here the first noses of the year shall blow.* 

Cathabike Fanshawe's parody en Pope. 

11 The genius and correctness of an Addison will not secure him from 
neglect."— Johnson. 

" Her tragedies have a boldness and grasp of mind, a firmness of hand, 
and a resonance of cadence, that scarcely seem within the reach of a female 
writer." — Miss Mitford. 

" I am a marked and disgraced man; and here I am." — Dickens. 

" Poetry pleases bj exhibiting an idea more grateful in the mind than 
things themselves afford." — Johnson. 

" The raven, it is thought, is in the haljit of living upwards of a hun- 
dred years, perhaps a couple of centuries." — Wilson. 

" They are the men in the nation the most difficult to be replaced." 



THE ADJECTIVE. 

Every adjective qualifies a noun either expressed or implied; as, 
" For me kind nature wakes her genial power." — Pope. 
u Brief, brave, and glorious was his young career." — Byron. 

The demonstratives this and that agree in number with the noun they 
modify; as, 

" Take this purse of gold, 
And let me buy your friendly help thus far." 

" Ten o'clock ! within these three hours 'twill be time enough to go 
home." — Shakspeare. 

" That strain again ! 
Full fain it would delay me." 

# COLEBIDGE. 

" And are all those hearths as bright as of yore, without the shadow of 
our figure ? n — Wilson. 

The distributives each, every, either, neither, agree with nouns and pro- 
nouns in the singular only; as, 

" And every lag of her soul was borne 
Through the sunny land, as on wings of morn.' 1 

Mrs. Hemans. 

" Each gear brings forth its millions." — Byron. 

" Summer is also redolent of every beauty and every charm which can 
captivate the sense." — Mudie. 
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Every agrees with a plural noun when it conveys a collective idea; as, 
" From the mean of five different statements, it seems to be about one 
degree for every 384 feet' 9 — Mas. Sombrville. 

An adjective sometimes modifies the noun through the verb ; as, " My 
wounds were thought mortal" u His fine moral and intellectual being was 
not left to pine away neglected." — Wilson. 

Adjectives often qualify the infinitive mood or part of a sentence; as, 
" To be honest with your money is the word." 

" It is part of my profession to know best 91 — Dickens. 

Adjectives qualify one another; as, 

" Though the rocky-crested summits frown, 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down." 

Goldsmith* 

An adjective preceded by the is equivalent to a collective noun ; as, 

" And must they fall — the young, the proud, the brave, 
To swell one bloated chief's unwholesome reign?" 

Byron. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a noun, qualified by another adjec- 
tive; as, 

" Why shouldst thou here look for perpetual good?" — P. Fletcher. 

Nouns are frequently used as adjectives; as, " The day phantoms are, 
however, in general, more definite than the night ones." — R. Mudds. 

An adjective with a preposition before it is called an adverbial phrase ; 
as, 

" In vain did Foscari sue for peace, for friendship." — Rogers. 

The usual place for the adjective is immediately before the noun; as, 
** Thou trackless and immeasurable main." — Barry Cornwall. 

The adjective follows the noun, first, when its meaning is modified by 
something depending upon it; as, "A new system of organisation, analo- 
gous in many points to that of the Romans." — Alison. 

In poetry; as, 

" The plumed insects swift and free. 9 *— Shelley. 

When several adjectives qualify the noun ; as, " A conduct less rigorou8 y 
less imperious, more sincere, more indulgent to her people, would have been 
requisite to form a perfect character." — Hume. 

When the adjective is emphatical ; as, 

"Dim miniature of greatness absolute! 
An heir of glory ! a frail child of dust ! 
Helpless immortal ! insect infinite!" 

Young. 

When the verb to be, or an intransitive verb, comes between the sub- 
ject and an adjective as predicate ; as, 

" Vain was the man, and false as vain." — Moore. 
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" Inconvenient as the circumstance bad proved to her, Mary replied 
with her wonted urbanity/' — Miss Strickland. 

Plural possessives agree with singular nouns; as, " Our journey is now 
finished, gentle reader; and if your patience has accompanied me through 
these sheets, the contract is, on your part, strictly fulfilled." — Scott. 

The indefinite all is sometimes emphatically placed after several nouns 
or phrases which it comprehends ; as, " The freshness of the dawn, the 
breath of spring, and the morning of young life, be it what life it may, all 
have a most wonderful effect in tuning the instrument of plant and animal." 
— R. Mcdie. 

Examples foe Explanation. 

•' You wished to speak in haste with me, my lord/' — B. Cornwall. 

" Weak and irresolute is man." — Cowper. 

" Unless the weather is more than usually severe, they (birds) remain 
in good condition all this time, and are ready to begin their songs with the 
opening of the spring, or even in the winter, when the days are warm and 
sunny." — R. Mudie. 

" His spirit (Bentley), daring even to rashness, self-confident even to 
negligence, and proud even to insolent ferocity, was awed for the first and 
for the last time — awed, not into meanness or cowardice, but into wariness 
and sobriety." — Macaulay. 

" Domestic happiness, friendship, independence, leisure, letters, — all 
these things were hers; and she flung them all away." — Macaulay. 

" The tongue of man is so petulant, and his thoughts so variable, that 
one should not lay too great stress upon any present speeches and opinions." 
— Addison. 

" To pretend that cold and didactic precepts will make a man eloquent, 
is only to prove that he is incapable of eloquence." — Goldsmith. 

" For Douglas, to his promise true, 
That morning from the isle withdrew, 
And in a deep sequester' d dell 
Had sought a low and lonely cell." 

Scott. 

" A free-born Englishman ought not to be ashamed nor afraid to speak 
to any man living." — Franklin. 

" Thou'rt neither fair, nor strong, nor wise, nor rich, nor young." — 

F. QUARLES. 

" Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair, 

State in wonted manner keep." 

Ben Jonson. 
" A belt of straw and ivy buds, 
With coral clasps and amber studs." 

C. Marlowe. 

" Dark green was that spot mid the brown mountain-heather, 
Where the pilgrim of nature lay stretch' d in decay; 
Like the corpse of an outcast abandon'd to weather, 
Till the mountain-winds wasted the tenantless clay." 

Scott. 
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" The poor are only poor ; 
But what are they who droop amid their store ? 
Nothing is meaner than a wretch of state : 
The happy only are the truly great." 

Young. 

" But the man is alive in every nerve, and lffe in each is an extreme 

of anguish Every sense is on the rack; but none of them brings 

one tittle of information." — R. Mudie. 

"• Our child is lost to our sight, but not to xmr faith and hope, — per- 
haps not to our beneficent influence." — Channing. 

" My life, though chequered with good and evil, has, on the whole, 
been singularly favoured." — Channing. 

" Religion is designed to refine and improve our whole nature, to make 
us better in every condition, to awaken all our faculties, to render us 
active, intelligent, generous, pure, temperate, meek, contented, and serene." 
— Channing. 

" Many a bench was there, 
Each round its ancient elm ; and many a track 
Well known to them that from the highway loved 
Awhile to deviate. In the midst a cross 
Of mouldering stone, as in a temple, stood, 
Solemn, severe ; coeval with the trees 
That round it in majestic order rose." 

Rogers. 

THE PRONOUN. 

Pronouns are always of the same number, gender, and person as the 
nouns for which they stand; as, 

*' And how felt he, the wretched man, 
Reclining there r" Moore. 

" Up this green woodland ride let's softly rove, 
And list the nightingale ; she dwells just here." 

J. Clare. 

The neuter pronoun it is used in both numbers, in reference to persons 
as well as to things ; as, " It was the very witching time of night." — W, 
Ihving. 

# " Yet when the wife, the mother, look'd 
Again, 'twas he himself, 'twas Giacomo, 
Their only hope and trust and consolation." 

Rogers. 

A pronoun used in answering a question is in the same case as that em- 
ployed in asking it; as, "' Who will try me?' cries Kit. '/will,' quoth 
Souple Tam." — Wilson. 

" Whose friendship do you value most? — Yours" 

A personal pronoun should never be used in the same part of a sen- 
tence as the noun for which it stands. It is, however, often so placed in 
poetry; as, 

"The wind it waved the willow -boughs." — Southet. 

The relative invariably agrees with its antecedent in gender, number, 
and person, but not always in case; as, 

*• With none who bless us, none whom we can bless."— Byron. 
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Here the antecedent of both relatives is none ; but the one relative is in 
the nominative, and the other in the objective case. 

When there is no nominative between the relative and the verb, the 
relative is the nominative; as, 

" For all wh% understood admired, 
And some who did not understand them " 

W. M. Praed. 

" Some things that may sweeten gladness." — G. Wither. 

When a subject intervenes between the relative and the verb, the 
former is governed either by a verb or preposition in the objective, or by 
a noun in the possessive case; as, 

" She lives whom we call dead." — Longfellow. 

In this sentence the relative is governed by the verb call; in the fol- 
lowing by the noun portal: 

" This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death." 

Longfellow. 

In " I had some suspicion as to the place in which the stick had dropped," 
which is governed by the preposition in. 

Sometimes the relative has for its antecedent a sentence or clause ; as, 
" A few miserable savings were made, which ruined individuals, without 
producing any perceptible benefit to the state." — Macaulay. 

The antecedent is often understood; as, 

" Lives there who loves his pain ?" — Milton. 

In conversation, the relatives are frequently omitted ; as, " It revived 
a fear I had had before, that my dear girl's property would be absorbed by 
Mr. Vholes" (Dickens): i. e. a fear which I had had. 

After the adjective same, who used interrogatively, and the superlative 
degree, that is considered preferable to who or which ; as, " Are we not the 
same friends that we have ever been?" " Who that had once seen the 
figure of Ichabod Crane could repress a feeling of merriment on his second 
appearance ?" — W. Irving. " Mr. Snodgrass had sunk into a chair, with 
an expression of the most abject and hopeless misery that the human mind 
can imagine portrayed in every lineament of his expressive face." — 
Dickens. 

That is used also when both persons and things are referred to; as, 
" The prisoners and the valuable effects that fell into their hands were car- 
ried in triumph to their wilds and fastnesses." — Dr. Robertson. 

Which is generally applied in reference to persons when it is wished to 
distinguish one among several ; as, 

" Which is the greatest lady, the highest ?" — Shakspeare. 

And also to collective nouns which represent persons; as, (t Hampden 
is described as giving law to that parliament which knew no other law." — 
Macaulay. 

Compound relatives are subject to the same rules as the simple relative. 

The objective case them should never be used for the demonstratives 
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these and those ; as in " Have yon read them books ? M instead of tltese or 
those books. 

Examples fob Explanation. 

" The antelope, whose feet shall bless 
With their light sound thy loneliness. 1 ' 

Mookb. 

*' T saw an aged beggar in my walk ; 
And he was seated by the highway-side." 

WoftDSWORTH. 

" And the wand-like lily, which lifted up, 
As a Maenad, its moonlight-coloured cup, 
Till the fiery star, which is its eye, 
Gazed through clear dew on the tender sky." 

Shelley. 

" I had rather never have any thing in the world, than that you should 
tliink what you thought of me." — Elizabeth Wetherell. 

w He who observes it as he passes on, 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up when far away." 

Rogers. 

" It was a feeling which he had seen before in his mother; but no 
chord within vibrated to it." — Mrs. Stowe. 

" The same circumstances that prevented the barbarous nations from 
becoming populous, contributed to inspire and to strengthen the martial 
spirit by which they were distinguished." — Robertson. 

" The children, with all of whom he had now become an intimate and 
a favourite, roared manfully in full chorus at his departure." — Scott. 

" And on the stream, whose inconstant bosom 
Was prankt under boughs of embowering blossom, 
With golden and green light slanting through 
Their heaven of many a tangled hue." 

Shelley. 

"It was Hyperion : — a granite peak 
His bright feet touch'd ; and there he stayM to view 
The misery his brilliance had betray'd 
To the most hateful seeing of itself." 

Keats. 

*' And the dark tents of that unholy host, 
Who, all unconscious of impending fate, 
Take their last slumber there." 

Southet. 

" Hampden spared neither his fortune nor his person in the cause. 
He subscribed two thousand pounds to the public service. The regiment 
which he had raised and trained was considered as one of the best in the 
service of the parliament." — Macaulay. 

" In all save form alone, how changed ! and who 
, That marks the fire still sparkling in each eye, 
Who but would deem their bosoms burn'd anew 
With thy unquenched beam, lost Liberty ?" 

Byrow. 
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" The unhappy man whose ravings are recorded above, was a melan- 
choly instance of the baneful results of energies misdirected in early life." — 
Dickens. 

" She viewed her now through the soft medium that Eva's hand had 
first held before her eyes, and saw in her only an immortal creature, whom 
God had sent to be led by her to glory and virtue." — Mrs. Stowe. 

" * Who's that little boy with the light hair and pink eyes, in a fancy 
dress ?' ' Ensign 97th — Honourable Wilmot Snipe.' " — Dickens. 

" The tickets which conferred right to a seat in this vehicle of little 
ease were dispensed by a sharp- looking old dame." — Scott. 

44 My most exquisite niece Maria, whose mother was called Mary, and 
sometimes Molly." — Scott. 

44 He borrowed a horse from the farmer with whom he was domi- 
ciliated, a choleric old Dutchman, of the name of Hans van Ripper." — 
Irving. 

44 The pursuit of knowledge is the most innocent and interesting occu- 
pation that can be given to the female sex." — S. Smith. 

" Proud as I was by nature, I would have knelt to whoever had offered 
to liberate my limbs, and to arm my hands with a sword or a battle-axe." 
— T. Hope. 

THE VERB. 

An active transitive verb governs a noun or pronoun in the objective 
case; as, 

" Pleasure but cheats us with an empty name. — Pope. 

" The town has tinged the country* 9 — Cowper, 

As there is no difference of form between the nominative and the objec- 
tive case of a noun, the position of the noun generally determines its case. 
If it precedes the verb, the noun is in the nominative case ; as, " Fleming 
interrupted the baron." But if the noun follows the verb, then it is governed 
by the verb in the objective case; as, " The baron interrupted Fleming?* 

An intransitive verb sometimes governs a noun derived from the same 
root, or of similar meaning, in the objective case; as, 

" To think so base a thought." — Shakspeare. 

Intransitive verbs may be made transitive by means of a preposition ; 
as, 

"Hay on that rock where the storms have their dwelling." — Mrs. Hemans. 

Such verbs as, to allow, ask, offer, teach, promise, tell, deny, pay, 
passively used, are frequently followed by an objective case; as, 44 He was 
promised every indulgence? 

Wheu these verbs are followed by two objects, one of the person, the 
other of the thing, that relating to the person is governed by a preposition 
understood; as, 

" Thou that gayest me birth, and lineage, and once home."— Mrs. Hemans. 



• In poetry the ordinary arrangement is frequently inverted, as it also is in the in- 
stances already given in the rules on the subject and verb. The inverkd is the rheto- 
rical arrangement, the other the conventional. 
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If the objects are both pronouns, the neuter pronoun is generally placed 
before the other; as, " Lend it me" 

The object of verbs expressive of condition, or change of state, is often 
followed by an adjective; as, "His peers have found him guilty of high 
treason." 

Intransitive and passive verbs in such instances admit the adjective 
only ; as, " When he hears such a one is very rich, he turns pale." — 
Addison. 

One verb governs another in the infinitive mood, which thus stands in 
the place of an objective case; as, " Both his children are dead: the one he 
sought to save, and the one he left to die" — Mrs. Norton. 

The infinitive often follows nouns, adjectives, and participles; as, "A 
nation has a right to argue, remonstrate, implore, and present the cause of its 
race, which an individual has not." — Mrs. Stowe. 

" The human heart is very strong; strong to love, strong to hope, but, 
above all, strong to endure." — Mrs. Norton. 

" Virtue he had, deserving to command* — Shakspkabe. 

The infinitive sometimes follows as and tlian after a comparison; as, 
" It is more blessed to give than to receive. 13 

The infinitive is occasionally absolute, or independent of the remainder 
of the sentence; as, " To be serious, the author is conscious of the nume- 
rous faults and imperfections of his work." — W. Irving. 

To is omitted before the infinitive after the verbs make, bid, dare, need, 
see, hear, let, feel, behold, &c; as, " 'I don't know what makes me think of 
my mother so much to-night,' he said." — Mrs. Stowe. 

When the action or event signified by a verb in the infinitive mood 
is contemporary or future with respect to the verb to which it is chiefly 
related, the present of the infinitive is required; when it is not contem- 
porary nor future, the perfect of the infinitive is necessary: as, " The rest 
of the army discovered a much stronger inclination to assist than to punish 
the mutineers." — Kobertson. " He seemed to have imbibed all his simple 
frankness and prevalent good-humour." — W. Irving. 

All verbs expressive of hope, desire, intention, or command, must invari- 
ably be followed by the present, not the perfect of the infinitive; as, 
" These she intended to take with her, and go back to her father's planta- 
tion." — Mrs. Stowe. 

The verb to be is invariably followed by the same case as that which 
stands before it; as, " Particular matters of fact are the undoubted founda- 
tions on which our civil and natural knowledge is built." — Locke. " It 
is a colony, besides, begun under every possible disadvantage." — Sidney 
Smith. 

The verbs call, name, cause, declare, &c. have the same case before as 
after them ; as, " The knight who killed the Scottish king having been sur- 
named Pierce Eye, the senate adjudged him to be declared a traitor/' 

Present participles govern nouns and pronouns in the objective case; 
as, " Mr. Snagsby turns up the gas, and coughs behind his hand, modestly 
anticipating profit." — Dickens. 
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When preceded by a or the, the present participle becomes a notin, and 
takes the preposition of after it; as, " The training and storing of the mind." 
— Elizabeth Wetherell. 

A participle frequently governs and is governed in the same clause; as, 
" I am the man from Shropshire, and I sometimes go beyond amusing them" 
— Dickens. 

The present participle is often used absolutely; as, " Generally spealc- 
ing 9 her conduct is commendable/* 

Examples for Explanation, according to the foregoing Eules on the 

Verb. 

44 Him he knew well, and guess'd that it was she." — Shakspeare. 

44 Taught by that power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them.** Goldsmith. 

u Saturn, weep on, while at thy feet I weep." — Keats. 

" With these he lived successively a week at a time." — Irving. 

44 Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you." — Shakspeare. 

" It was he who had urged the king to an undertaking which had 
hitherto been nothing but a series of disasters." — Schmitz. 

" ' Let me hear you speak,' said the convict, in a thick, broken voice." 
— Dickens. 

44 Dull is the eye that will not weep to see 
Thy walls defaced." Byrok. 

" If we see a leaden bullet fall to the ground, we know beforehand that 
it will fall on the spot perpendicularly under it." — J. Taylor. 

" The lady did not seem greatly to mourn this delay ; perhaps that was 
not to have been expected." — Scott. 

" I can bear fatigue and welcome privation, and have seen some of the 
noblest views in the world." — Byron. 

rt To look upon its grass-grown yard, where the sunbeams seem to 
sleep so quietly, one would think that there at least the dead might rest in 
peace." — W. Irving. 

11 I have often heard old persons describe the impossibility of making 
any one believe that the American colonies could ever be separated from 
this country." — Sidney Smith. 

" To demonstrate is to show or make evident." — J. Taylor. 

" Sloth and prodigality will bring a man to want." 

44 Such partings break the heart they fondly hope to heal." — Byron. 

44 Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wish'd to change his place." , 

. Goldsmith. 

44 He ought to have been so, at least; for he was literally loaded with 
benefits by him whom you are now about to see." — Scott. 

" For putting obvious truths into vehement language, for expanding 
and adorning moral instruction, this gentleman certainly possesses consider- 
able talents." — Sidney Smith. 
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" The service past, aroand the pious man, 
With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran." 

Goldsmith. 

" We were here interrupted by Peepy, whose leg had undergone so 
much on account of his sisters unconsciously jerking it like a bell-rope 
whenever she was emphatic.'' — Dickens. 

" At Hadley, Northampton, and other towns in their neighbourhood, 
was heard the report of a great piece of ordnance, with a shaking of the 
earth and a considerable echo." 

" Well may I weep ; for the boy is fair, 
Too fair a thing to die." Mrs. Hemans. 

14 'Tis hard to lay into the earth 
A counfnance so benign ; a form that walk'd 
But yesterday so stately o'er the earth." 

Wilson. 

44 Then Mary could feel her heart's blood curdle cold." — Southey. 

" The attempt to give clear, precise utterance to thought is one of the 
most effectual processes of mental discipline." — Chaining. 

44 As soldiers watch the signal of command, 
They learn to bow, to kneel, to sit, to Btand." 

Cowper. 

" After bargaining to be carried on for a trifle next day." — Dickens. 

41 True hope is swift, and flies with swallow's wings; 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 1 * 

Shakspeare. 

44 We sail the sea of life — a calm one finds, 
And one a tempest." Wordsworth. 

" He was forbidden access to the sacrifice or public worship; he was 
debarred all intercourse with his fellow- citizens." — Hume. 

" Six months had brought Hannibal no fairer prospect of victory." — 
Arnold. 

THE ADVERB. 

An adverb should be placed near the word it qualifies. It is generally 
put immediately before , an adjective; as, "The insects, which are strictly 
annual, perish soon after the eggs are deposited." — R. Mudie. 

When it modifies a verb, the adverb is sometimes before, and some- 
times after the verb; as, " Some minds, when excited, naturally speak in 
figures and similitudes. They do not on that account feel less deeply" — 
Longfellow. 

When the tense is compound, the adverb generally comes between 
the auxiliary and the verb or participle : " The martial character of the 
Cliffords is well known to the readers of English history." — Wordsworth. 

An adverb is occasionally used as a noun ; as, " I stopped my camel 
for a while" — W. Irving. 

Hence, whence, thence, do not require from before them ; as, " Thence 
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they proceeded to Tegea, which. was to be delivered up to them by 
treachery." — Schmitz. 

Two negatives are equivalent to an affirmative; as, " The cognomen of 
* brave' was not inapplicable to his person." — W. Irving. 

Examples. 

" Some propensities, which in youth are singularly ungraceful, began 
very early to show themselves in him." — Macaulay. 

" We are speaking always of the fair demands which ought to be made 
upon the time and attention of women." — Thomas Broadhubst. 

" But fine friends may always be had where there are ices, fiddlers, 
and fine rooms." — Sidney Smith. 

" The light heart had never been borne down by the pressure of care." 
— E. Wetherell. 

" There were the halls where the judges, robed in scarlet and escorted 
by javelins and trumpets, opened the king's commission twice a year." — 
Macaulay. 

. " Diving through law and equity, and through that kindred mystery, 
the street-mud, which is made of nobody knows what, and collects about 
us nobody knows whence or how." — Dickens. 

" I am going there, and you can go there ; it is for you as much as 
me." — Mrs. Stowe. 

" Nor is this high reputation altogether unmerited." — Macaulay. 

" Julius was all this while upon the rack." — Percival. 

** He raised her up ; and, while he held 
Her body propp'd against his knee, 
The woman waked ; and when she spied 
The poor ass standing by her side, 
She moan'd most bitterly." 

WOHDSWORTH. 

" In considering the vast body of fresh water which flows into the Gulf 
of Paria, and thence rushes with such force into the ocean, he formed one 
of his simple and great conclusions." — W. Irving. 

" Hope pervaded every bosom ; joy beat high in every heart." — 
Alison. 

" In the first place, by an almost universal law of our nature, money 
lightly gained is lightly spent : a revenue raised at the expense of posterity 
is sure to be squandered wastefully." — Arnold. 



THE PREPOSITION. 

Prepositions govern nouns, pronouns, and present participles in the ob- 
jective case; as, 

•* Where cinquefoil studs the earth with stars of gold" 

** Through love divine, 
Thou wilt have taught a lesson unto me ; 
It first shall bless through time. 
Then through eternity." 

Xi The time spent in embroidering pocket-handkerchiefs and tabourets 
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will fill your garden-beds with flowers — the adornment of Paradise." — Miss 
Sedgwick. 

The prepositions to and for are frequently understood; as, "You send 
me a delightful budget " (Byron), t. e. you send to me. " My father 
bought me a house," i. e. for me. 

Of is often used after adjectives in the superlative degree; as, "It seems 
the easiest of all easy things to be kind and good; and then it is so plea- 
sant!" — Wilson. . 

The preposition is sometimes separated from the relative which it 
governs ; as, " * Whom are you talking about T asked Cadurcis, in a rather 
listless tone." — Disraeli. 

In, on, for, from, are often omitted before nouns of place and time ; as, 
"I awoke in it next day" (Dickens), *". e. on the next day. "I will cause 
it to rain upon the earth forty days and forty nights," i. e. for forty days. — 
Genesis. 

Derivative words generally require the same preposition after them as 
those from which they are derived : as, to comply with, compliance with ; to 
differ from, different from. "I differ from you in opinion. There are ele- 
ments not only in his character, but his career, so different from those of the 
person of whom we are speaking." — Disraeli. 

When several clauses have one common object, each clause requires 
its appropriate preposition ; as, " If I am sought^/or, or accused of his mur- 
der, believe that I am wholly innocent." — Dickens. 

Two or more clauses depending upon one verb require different prepo- 
sitions to express their different relations; as, "Eliza came in here after 
dinner in a great worry, crying and taking on, and said you were talking 
with a trader." — Mrs. Stowe. 

In is used before the names of countries and large towns; at, before 
villages, single houses, &c; and to usually follows verbs signifying motion: 
as, " We're going to pack them off to school in Edinburgh. They were at 
Glencarrick. Company that had unexpectedly arrived at the castle." — 
Mrs. Norton. 

To is omitted after the adjective like; as, 

" Like a diamond in the sky. ,, 



Examples. 

" His departure from the University was not a signal with him for that 
abandonment to the world and that unbounded self- enjoyment naturally so 
tempting to youth." — Disraeli. 

" Not know the figures of heraldry ! Of what could your father be 
thinking?" — Scott. 

" To this place he had been banished for adhering to and promulgat- 
ing the doctrines of a new religion." — The Coming Struggle. 

" A review of the poem appeared in Blackwood, written by a friend of 
our own." — Gilfillan. 

" I offer a thousand apologies for the trouble I have given you in this 
and other instances " — Bitron. 

" She has been disappointed in Borrioboola Gha, which turned out a 
failure." — Dickens. 
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" They extracted from Lady Annabel a compliance with their earnest 
wishes."— Disraeli. 

11 Many courtiers wished her success ; and Churchill, among whose 
numerous faults cruelty had no place, obtained admittance for her." — 
Macaulay. 

" They deal truly one with another." — W. Irving. 

"As they came in they looked one on another, sighed, and shook their 
heads." — Mrs. Stowe. 

" The information concerning Marco Polo." — Irving. 

" Godfrey was exceedingly glad ; and no one was the least sorry, except 
Emma." — Mrs. Norton. 

" Occasions drew me early to the city ; 
And, as the gates I enter' d with sunrise, 
The morning trumpets festival proclaimed 
Through each high street." 

Milton. 

44 The path by which we twain did go, 

Which led by tracts that pleased us well, 
Through four sweet years arose and fell. 
From flower to flower, from snow to snow." 

Tennyson. 

" France, as the natural consequence of, and just retribution for, her 
unjust interference in the North American insurrection, received twenty 
years of bloodshed." — Alison. 

"He was seen next morning wandering about the hills, hither and 
thither, and round and round about, like a man stricken with blindness." — 
Wilson. 

" Democritus relates, and in such a manner as if he gloried in the good 
fortune and commodity of it, that when he came to Athens, nobody there 
did so much as take notice of him." — Cowley. 

" Except about half a mile of gravelly road, leading from the gate of the 
manor-house to one of the smaller farms, and giving by its warm orange 
tint much of richness to the picture, there is nothing like a passable 
carriage-way in the whole length of the lane, so that the quiet is perfect." 
— Miss Mitford. 

" Such was the terrible battle of Eylau, fought amid ice and snow, 
under circumstances of unexampled hardship, and with a degree of blood- 
shed unsurpassed in modern times." — Alison. 

" These triumphs had been purchased by France at a fearful price in 
the blood of her best and bravest." — Alison. 



THE CONJUNCTION. 

Conjunctions connect nouns and pronouns in the same case, verbs in the 
same mood and tense, similar parts of speech, and the several clauses which 
constitute a compound sentence ; as, " The mistress and servant stood alike 
astonished at the agitation and vehemenee of his manner." — Scott. 
" You and I have little in common with each other." 
" It was grand to see how the wind awoke and bent the trees, and drove 
the rain before it like a cloud of smoke." — Dickens. 
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" One of old Scotland's songs, so sad and slow" 

" It may nerve his powers, but it certainly injures liis happiness." — 
Gjlfillan, 

Than follows rather, other, and adjectives and adverbs in the compara- 
tive degree; as, " So choose the shade rather than the intrusive glare." — 
Dickens. 

" They claim no other liberty than what they wish the whole human 
race to possess." — Hall. 

" There are few spots more favoured by nature than the Italian lakes 
and their vicinity." — Disraeli. 

When a relative follows than, it is always in the objective case. 

That is frequently understood between the clauses of a sentence ; as, 
" Her retaliation was the most singular I could have imagined " (Dickens), 
i. 6. that I dbuld, <fcc. 

Certain conjunctions and adjectives are followed by corresponding con- 
junctions. Neither is followed by nor ; as, " I have neither time to make nor 
to hear fine speeches." — Scott. 

Whether requires or: " Whether they take the shape of laws or cus- 
toms." — Disraeli. 

Either requires or: "Justice unbiassed either by favour or interest." — 
Disraeli. 

Though requires yet : " Though man's a fool, yet God is wise." — Pope. 

So requires as : " There is nothing, however, that renders men so deaf 
to reason as the influence of terror." — W. Irving. 

As requires as : "At Quebec the summers are as warm as those in 
Paris, whereas the winters are as severe as in Petersburgh." — Mrs. Somer- 
ville. 

So requires that : " She was so very pretty that I might have known 
her by her beauty." — Dickens. 

Such requires as : " Why, then, turn but to such a death-bed as that of 
Voltaire." — Wilson. 

As requires so : "As cold waters to a thirsty soul, so is good news from 
a far country." — Proverbs. 

Both requires and : " Having solemnly pledged his word both to the 
Prince and to the Princess of Orange." — Macaulat. 

Such requires that : " Such is the emptiness of human enjoyment, that 
we are always impatient of the present." — Johnson. 

And requires and : as, 

" With golden cups and lamps and bossy chargers crown'd." — Milman. 
Nor requires nor; as, 

u By music, minds an equal temper know, 
Nor swell too high nor sink too low." Pope. 

The corresponding conjunction is sometimes understood; as, " Though 
they dispersed the mass, [jyei] they could not penetrate the immediate 
barrier." — Disraeli. 

Examples. 

" She was at length happy, but she would not speak." — Disraeli. 
" I'll become such a lawyer as is not often seen." — Dickens. 
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" It is as cold and passionless as a marble statue." — Longfellow. 

" The million hunger and thirst after the stronger and darker passions ; - 
nothing will go down with them but the intense. They, are intolerant or 
careless, or even ashamed of those emotions and affections that compose 
the blessings of our daily life, and give its lustre to the fire on the hearth 
of every Christian household." — Wilson. 

" Cruel as death, and hungry as the grave ; 
Burning for blood, bony and gaunt and grim." 

Thomson. 

" Upon our word, we begin to believe that we ourselves deserve the 
name of Poietes much better than the gentleman who at threescore had 
never seen an eagle." — Wilson. 

" But though he slept, yet, as the human soul 
To this small frame, his being did pervade 
The universal space, and ruled the whole." 

J. DUBFEE. 

" 'Mid rustling leaves and fountains murmuring, 
Still must thy sweeter sounds their silence keep, 
Nor bid a warrior smile, nor teach a maid to weep. 1 * 

Scott. 

41 As weeds seem flowers beneath the flattering brine, 
And stones like gems, and gems as gems indeed, 
E'6n so our tokens shine ; nay, they outshine 
Pebbles, and pearls, and gems, and coral-weed." 

T. Hood. 

" Mortals, in vain ye hope to find, 
If guilt, if fraud have stain'd your mind, 
Or saint to bear, or angel to defend." 

Mason. 

"He 

. nor fear'd Afric's headlong blast 
Waging war with the polar gales, 
Nor the rainy stars, nor the south wind's wrath, 
Than whom mightier none has sway." 

Translation from Horace. 

46 Scenes long unknown to stranger sight 
Make all thy vales, romantic Chamouni, 
A wonder and delight ; 

The goatherd and the shepherd and their flocks 
Pasturing the crags around." 

Sotheby. 

44 Whether my station be lowly or great, 
No duty can ever be mean : 
The factory-cripple is fix'd in his fate, 
As well as a king or a queen." 

Tupper. 

" Men fear death as children fear to go into the dark ; and as that 
natural fear in children is increased with tales, so is the other. Certainly 
the contemplation of death, as the wages of sin and passage to another 
world, is holy and religious ; but the fear of it, as a tribute due unto 
nature, is weak." — Bacon. 
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THE INTERJECTION. 

Interjections are followed by the objective case of the pronoun of the 
first person, and by the nominative of the pronoun of the second ; as, 
" Ah me! how blest was once a peasant's life." 
** Ho! ye who at the anvil toil."— C. F. Oilne. 

SYNTACTICAL PARSING. 

Having gone through the rules of syntax," the pupil should now be 
taught to explain the dependence of words upon each other, and the nature 
and structure of sentences, by analysing them, or parsing syntactically. A 
selection of passages from authors of repute is subjoined, as affording suit- 
able exercises for parsing; together with a few examples of the method in 
which the lesson might be given, so as to render it at once interesting and 
improving. 

" In all climates spring is beautiful." 

What kind of sentence is this? A simple affirmative sentence. 

Why? It contains only one affirmation. 

What is the subject ? Spring, a proper noun, singular number, neuter 
gender, and nominative case. 

What is affirmed or predicated of spring ? That it is beautiful. 

What kind of word is beautiful? An adjective in the positive state. 

How is it connected with the subject? By the copula is. 

What part of speech is is f The present tense, indicative mood, of the 
neuter verb to be. 

What number? Singular, and of the third person. 

Why? To agree with its nominative spring. 

Is the predicate modified in any way? Yes, by the adverbial phrase, 
t>» all climates. 

Why is it called so? Because it is equivalent to the adverb everywhere. 

In what case is climates f The objective. 

Why? It depends on the preposition in. 

What is all ? An indefinite adjective, qualifying climates. 

" Hie fountain-tanks had overflowed ; and, amid the luxuriant vegetation 
of their margin, the yellow snake held its unmolested dwelling" — Shelley. 

Is this a simple or a compound sentence ? Compound. 

Why? It contains two propositions. 

Are there only two clauses? There are three. 

What is the subject of the first proposition? The pluial noun tanks. 

What is asserted of the tanks f They had overflowed. 

Is the subject modified in any way ? By the definite article, and the 
noun fountain used adjectively. 

What kind of word is the predicate ? A regular transitive verb in the 
indicative mood, pluperfect tense, and third person plural, to agree with its 
nominative tanks. 

How are the two propositions connected ? By the copulative and. 

The subject of the second ? Snake, a common noun, &c. 

What kind of snake f Yellow. 
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What part of speech is yellow f An adjective. 

The predicate? Held, a transitive verb, &c. 

What depends upon the verb? The noun dwelling. 

How is dwelling qualified? By the adjective unmolested. 

What do you call its ? A possessive adjective. 

What did the snake possess? Its dwelling. 

What is the case of dwelling ? Objective. 

Why? It is governed by held. 

What kind of clause is introduced between the two propositions? A 
place clause. 

What place is indicated ? That in which the snake dwelt. 

What is the first word in the clause ? Amid, a preposition. 

What depends upon it ? The noun vegetation, which it governs. 

What kind of vegetation was it ? Luxuriant. 

To what class of words does luxuriant belong ? It is an adjective. 

How would you compare it ? By placing more and most before it. 

Of what use is the ? It modifies vegetation, limiting it to the margin of 
the tanks. 

What is the word depending on of? Margin, a noun, &c. 

By what is it qualified ? By the possessive adjective their. 

" Tliough not very fond of seeing a pageant myself, yet I am generally 
pleased with being in the crowd which sees it," — Goldsmith. 

How many clauses are there here ? Three. 

Does each clause contain an assertion ? No, there are only two 
assertions. 

Which is the principal clause ? / am generally pleased with being in 
the wowd. 

What sort of clause is it ? It is an adversative clause. 

How do you know this ? Because it is connected with the previous 
clause, by yet opposed to though. 

What is the subject of the clause ? The personal pronoun /. 

Of what person and case ? First person and nominative case. 

What is affirmed of If That I am pleased. 

To what class of words does pleased belong ? It is a past participle. 

How is the predicate joined to the subject ? By am, part of to be. 

What mood and tense, &c. ? Indicative mood, and first person of the 
present 

Why is it in the first person ? To agree with its nominative /. 

Is the predicate attended by any modifying word? By the adverb 
generally, properly placed between the auxiliary and the participle. 

Is pleased followed by an objective case ? No; with is joined to it. 

What depends upon with f The present participle being. 

What word depends upon the next preposition in f Crowd. 

To which class of nouns does it belong ? It is a collective noun. 
i Is there any word to limit its meaning ? The definite article the. 

Point out the subject of the secondary clause ? Which. 

Is it the same kind of clause as the other ? No ; it is a relative clause. 

What is the predicate ? The irregular transitive verb sees. 

How do you know that which is not the object of the verb ? Because 
no other nominative intervenes between it and the verb. 
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What, then, is the object of sees f The neuter pronoun it. 

What sort of clause is the first in the sentence ? A conjunctive nega- 
tive clause, introduced by though, the corresponding conjunction to yet. 

What word do not and very qualify ? The adjective fond. 

What does fond modify ? A noun understood. 

Is there any word depending upon of ? Yes, seeing. 

Has seeing any power of government ? Yes ; participles govern and 
are governed at the same time. 

What is its object ? Pageant. 

What is myself? A reflective pronoun of the first person. 

" To try by the strict rules of art such imperfect fragments would be at 
once unprofitable and unfair." — Carlyle. 

Is this a simple sentence ? No ; it is complex. 

Why is it complex ? Because it has one subject and two predicates. 

What is the subject ? The whole of the infinitive clause. 

Which are the predicates ? The adjectives unprofitable and unfair. 

Could the sentence be resolved into two complete sentences, so as to 
render it compound instead of complex ? Yes. 

How ? By introducing the ellipsed nominative and verb, which are 
understood before unfair. 

What is the nominative understood ? The neuter pronoun it, the repre- 
sentative of the infinitive clause. 

Would you repeat the verb would be, or use another ? I would use 
would be. 

In what number is would be ? Singular. 

If the nominative and verb were placed before unfair, could the other 
part of the sentence remain as it stood ? No. 

What change would be requisite ? The omission of the modifying 
adverb once. 

What kind of verb is to try ? It is regular and transitive. 

Has it any object ? The plural noun fragments. 

What qualifies fragments f The adjectives such and imperfect. 

To what class of adjectives does such belong ? It is a demonstrative. 

Is to try modified in any way ? Yes, by the adverbial phrase by the 
strict rules of art. 

Could a single adverb be substituted for this phrase ? Yes, strictly. 

" TJie traces of stratification — a structure which we have seen is characte- 
ristic of aqueous deposition — are evident in the uppermost metamorphic rocks." 
— Dr. Mantell. 

Why is this a compound sentence ? Because it contains three distinct 
sentences. 

What are the essential parts of a sentence ? Subject and predicate. 

Which is the principal clause ? The traces of stratification are evi- 
dent, &c. 

What is its subject ? Traces. 

The predicate ? The adjective evident, connected with the subject by 
the copula are. 

From what is evident derived ? Video, to see. 

Does the whole word come from video ? No; it has an affix ent, being, 
and a prefix e, out. 
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What kind of clause is that which separates the subject from the pre- % 
dicate ? It is an apposition clause. 

When is a clause said to be appositive ? When it explains something 
previously named. 

What does this clause explain ? Stratification. 

What is the derivation of stratification ? Stratus, laid down ; and facto, 
to make, with the affix ion. 

Tell me its case. It is the object of the preposition of. 

What is the case of structure ? Objective. 

Why ? Nouns in apposition are of the same case. 

Is there only one proposition in the clause ? There are two. 

Which is the more important ? Which is characteristic, &c. 

What is tKe subject ? Which. 

How do you know this ? Because no other nominative comes between 
it and the verb. 

What is the antecedent of which ? Structure. 

Do not relatives agree with their antecedents? Yes, in number and 
person , but not necessarily in case. 

Which is the predicate ? Characteristic. 

How is it joined to the copula ? By the third person present indicative 
of to be. 

What depends upon of? Deposition, in the objective case. 

What is its derivation ? De, down ; positus, placed ; and the affix ion, 
state of being. 

By what is its meaning modified ? By the adjective aqueous. 

Name its derivation. Aqua, water ; and ous, belonging to. 

What is the subject of the intervening affirmation ? We. 

What sort of word is it ? A personal pronoun. 

Name the mood and tense of the predicate. Have seen is the first 
person plural of the perfect of the indicative. 

Why ? To agree with its subject we. 

Where are traces of stratification evident ? In metarnorphic rocks. 

In what case is rocks ? The objective, depending on in. 

From what does the qualifying adjective metamorphic come ? It is 
from the Greek meta, change, and morphe, form. 

What does the affix ic signify ? Relating to. 

Are there any other modifying words ? Yes ; the definite article the, 
and the adverb uppermost 

Exercises for Parsing. 

" Ceremonies are different in every country; but true politeness is 
everywhere the same." — Goldsmith. 

" It is delightful to live on the borders of a forest during winter, and 
listen to this wintry music (of the wind) while seated round a blazing coal- 
fire. To hear the wind rushing, and roaring, and moaning, and wailing 
among the trees, while we sit safe and snug from its bitter effects, con- 
fers a pleasure— selfish it may be, but still intense.' 1 — English Forests and 
Forest-Trees. 

" A sincere and manly spirit of inquiry is neither blinded by example 
nor dazzled by sudden flashes of light. Nature is always the same — the 
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storehouse of lasting truth, and teeming with inexhaustible variety; and 
he who looks at her with steady and well-practised eyes, will find enough to 
employ all his sagacity, whether it has or has not been seen by others 
before him." — Hazutt. 

" If ever household affections and loves are graceful things, they are 
graceful in the poor. The ties that bind the wealthy and the proud to 
home may be forged on earth ; but those which link the poor man to his 
humble hearth are of the true metal, and bear the stamp of heaven. 

" His household gods are of flesh and blood, with no alloy of silver, 
gold, or precious stones; he has no property but in the affections of his 
own heart; and when they endear bare floors and walls, despite of rags and 
toil and scanty meals, that man has his love of home from God, and his 
rude hut becomes a solemn place." — Dickens. 

" The vegetable kingdom, in its varied flowers, foliage, stems, and 
graceful and delicate expansions, in its playful branches and gentle move- 
ments, and in its multiplied fruits and useful products of numerous sorts 
and of universal application, displays a peculiar goodness, liberality, and 
kindness in the Divine mind (towards His human race; a desire to please, 
to interest, and to amuse us with the most innocent, continual, accessible, 
and gratifying enjoyments." — Turner's Sacred History. 

" In this world, God only and the angels may be spectators." — Bacon. 

" There are certain feelings of humanity, and those too among the best, 
that can find an appropriate place for their exercise only by one's own fire- 
side." — Dr. Hawkes. 

" To push on, is the law of nature ; and you can no more say to men 
and to nations than to children) ' Sit -still, and don't wear out your 
shoes T " — Bulwer. 

" Wherever people meet, and bring with them good intentions, they 
humanise more and more at the sight of common wants and common suf- 
ferings ; they warm in sympathy — they strengthen in forbearance." — 
Landor. 

" Activity and contemplation, restlessness and quiet, courage and 
timidity, ambition and contentedness, not to say even indolence and dul- 
ness l are all wanted in the world, all conduce to the well going on of 
human affairs, — -just as the rudder, the sails, and the ballast of a ship, all 
perform their part in the navigation." — Paley. 

" Beautiful it is to see and understand that no worth, known or 
unknown, can die even in this earth. The work an unknown good man 
has done is like a vein of water flowing hidden underground ; it flows and 
flows, it joins itself with other veins and veinlets : one day it will star 
forth as a visible perennial well." — Carltle. 

" The coldest slave of custom cannot fail to recollect some few moments 
in which the breath of spring, or the crowding clouds of sunset, with the 
pale moon shining through their fleecy skirts, or the song of some lonely 
bird perched on the only tree of an unfrequented heath, has awakened the 
touch of nature." — Shelley. 

" Benevolence is the desire to be the author of good, and justice the 
apprehension of the manner in which good ought to be done. And bene- 
volence, or the desire to be the author of good, united with justice, or an 
apprehension of the manner in which that good is to be done, constitutes 
virtue." — Shelley. 
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" If we look at the stars, that host of white-robed pilgrims who travel 
across the vault of the nightly sky, the imagination cannot conceive any 
thing quieter, calmer, or more unassuming. They are the exquisite and 
perfect emblems of loveliness and humility in high station." — Hare. 

" To carry on the feelings of childhood into the powers of manhood; to 
combine the child's sense of wonder and novelty with .the appearances 
which every day, for perhaps forty years, has rendered familiar, — 

' With sun and moon and stare throughout the year* 
And man and woman,' — 

this is the character and privilege of genius, and one of the marks which 
distinguish genius from talent." — Coleridge. 

" Self-culture never goes on so fast as when embarrassed circum- 
stances, the opposition of men or the elements, unexpected changes of the 
times, or other forms of suffering, instead of disheartening,, throw us on our 
inward resources, turn us for strength to» God, clear up to us the great pur- 
pose of life, and inspire calm resolution. No greatness or goodness is worth 
much, unless tried in these fires." — Channing. 

u Our planet thus instinct with devout life y guided with intent and 
perceptive souls, covered over, as with a divine retina, by the purer con- 
science of humanity, is like a living eye, watching on every side the im- 
mensity of Deity in which it floats, and grateful for the rays that relieve its 
native gloom." — Martineau. 

" In those vernal seasons of the year, when the air is calm and pleasant, 
it were an injury and sullenness against Nature not to go out and see her 
riches, and partake in her rejoicing with heaven and earth." — Milton. 

" Whether we consider the ocean as rearing its tremendous billows in 
the midst of the tempest, or as stretched out into a smooth expanse ; whether 
we consider its immeasurable extent, its mighty movements, or the in- 
numerable beings which glide through its rolling waves, — we cannot but be 
struck with astonishment at the grandeur of that Omnipotent Being who 
holds its waters in the ' hollow of his hand,' and who has said to its foam- 
ing surges, 'Hitherto shalt thou come, and no further; and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed.' " — Dick. 

" The first Christian emperor may claim the honour of the first edict 
which condemned the art and amusement of shedding human blood; but 
benevolent law expressed the wishes of the prince, without reforming an 
inveterate abuse which degraded a civilised nation below the condition of 
savage cannibals. Several hundredj perhaps several thousand victims were 
annually slaughtered in the great cities of the empire; and the month of 
December, more peculiarly devoted to the combats of gladiators, still ex- 
hibited to the eyes of the Roman people a grateful spectacle of blood and 
cruelty." — Gibbon. 

" Juan Fernandez, an island in the Pacific Ocean, was discovered by a 
Spanish navigator, who gave to it his own name, and formed an establish- 
ment, which was afterwards abandoned." — M'Culloch. 

" In the battle of the Nile, the admiral of the L'Orient ordered his son, 
Casabianca fa lad about thirteen years of age), not to quit his post until he 
told him. In the course of the action, the admiral was killed, the ship 
caught fire, and was blown up. The boy, unconscious that his father was 
dead, remained at his post, and permitted himself to be launched into eter- 
nity rather than disobey his father's orders." — Alison. 
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" Canute, the greatest and most powerful monarch of his time, sovereign 
of Denmark and Norway as well as of England, could not fail of meeting 
with adulation from his courtiers, a tribute which is liberally paid even tp 
the meanest and weakest princes." — Hume. 

" There is no earthly thing more mean and despicable in my mind, than 
an English gentleman destitute of all sense of his responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities, and only revelling in the luxuries of our high civilisation, and 
thinking himself a great person." 

" But it boots not to look backwards. Forwards ! forwards ! forwards ! 
should be one's motto." — Arnold. 

" There is no happiness which hope cannot promise; no difficulty which 
it cannot surmount; no grief which it cannot mitigate. It is the wealth of 
the indigent, the health of the siek, the freedom of the captive." — Brown. 

" Place before your eyes the island of Britain in the reign of Alfred, its 
unpierced woods, its wide morasses and dreary heaths, its blood-stained 
and desolate shores, its untaught and scanty population; behold the mon- 
arch listening now to a Bede, and now to John Erigena ; and then see the 
same realm a mighty empire* full of motion, full of books, where the cot- 
ter's son, twelve years old, has read more than archbishops of yore, and 
possesses the opportunity of reading more than Alfred himself." — Cole- 
ridge. 

" To use means to ends, to set causes in .motion, to wield the machine 
of society, to subject the wills of others to your own y to manage abler men 
than yourself by means of that which is stronger in them than their wisdom, 
viz. their weakness and their folly ; to calculate the resistance of ignorance 
and prejudice to your designs, and by obviating to turn them to account; 
to foresee a long, obscure, and complicated train of events, of chances, and 
openings of success ; to unwind the web of others' policy, and weave your 
own out of it; to judge of the effects of things not in the abstract, but with 
reference to all their bearings, ramifications, and impediments ; to under- 
stand character thoroughly, to see latent talent or lurking treachery, to 
know mankind for what they are, and use them as they deserve ; to have a 
purpose steadily in view, and to effect it after removing every obstacle; to 
master others, and be true to yourself;.— asks- power and knowledge, both 
nerves and brain." — Hazlitt. 

" Silence is sometimes more significant and sublime than the most 
expressive eloquence, and is, on many occasions, the indication of a great 
mind. But silence never shows itself to so great an advantage as when it 
is made the reply to calumny and defamation, provided that we give no 
just occasion for them." — Addison. 

" Justice may be defined to be, thatr virtue which impels us to give to 
every person what is his due. In this- extended sense of the word, it com- 
prehends the practice of every virtue which, reason prescribes, or society 
should expect. Our duty to our Maker, to each other, and to ourselves, are 
fully answered if we give them what we owe them. Thus justice, properly 
speaking, is the only virtue, and all the rest have their origin in it." — 
Goldsmith. 

" Higher and higher than ever rose the tower of Belus, uplifted by 
ecstasy, soars the lark, the lyrical poet of the sky. Listen, listen ! and the 
more remote the bird, the louder seems his hymn in heaven. Thou alone, 
O lark 1 hast wings given thee that thou mayest be perfectly happy — none 
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other bird but thou can at once soar and sing, — and heavenward thou 
seemest to be borne, not more by those twinkling pinions than by the ever- 
yarying, ever-deepening melody effusing from thy heart."-^-WiLSON. 

" An icy gale, oft shifting, o'er the pool 
Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career 
Arrests the bickering stream.** 

Thomson. 
" Hush'd in short suspense, 
The plumy people streak their wings with oil, 
To throw the lucid moisture trickling off, 
And wait th' approaching sign, to strike, at once, 
Into the general choir.** 

Thomson. 
" Among the hills of Athol he was born ; 
Where, on a small hereditary farm, 
An unproductive slip of barren ground, 
His parents, with their numerous offspring, dwelt ; 
A Tirtuous household, thongh exceeding poor." 

Wordsworth. 
" Day glimmer'd, and I went, a gentle breeze 
Ruffling the Leman Lake. .... 

When the heart of man 

Is light with hope, all things are sure to please ; 
And soon a passage-boat swept gaily by, \ 

Laden with peasant-girls and fruits and flowers, 
And many a chanticleer and partlet caged, 
For Vevay's market-place — a motley group 
Seen through the silvery haze." 

Rogebs. 
" She sate beneath the birchen tree, 
Her elbow resting on her knee. 
She had withdrawn the fatal shaft, 
And gazed on it, and feebly laugh *d ; 
Her wreath of broom and feathers grey, 
Draggled with blood, beside her lay." 

Scott, 
" Canute ! thy regal race is run, 
Thy name hath passed away ; 
But for the meed this tale hath won, 

Which never shall decay, 
Its meek, unperishing renown 
Outlasts thy sceptre and thy .crown. 

The Persian, in his mighty pride, 

Forged fetters for the main ; 
And when its floods his power defied, 

Inflicted stripes as vain ; — 
But it was worthier far of thee 
To know thyself, than rule the seal** 

B. Button. 
M I have seen them one by one, 
Every shore beneath the sun, 
And my voyage now is done. 
While I bid them all be blest; 
Britain, thou'rt my home, my rest; 
My own land, I love thee best." 

Montgomery. 
M There are as many lovely things, 
As many pleasant tones, 
For those who sit by cottage-hearths 
As those who sit on thrones !" 

Mas. Hawkshaw. 
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" I wonder, O Alphabet, what could have been 

The fate of this world that we mortals pass through, 
And what would have cheer'd and sadden'd the scene, 
Had not Cadmus, or somebody else, thought of you ? 
As matters now stand, or in sorrow or joy, 

Almost all that affects, those who read must agree, 
The news that delights, the commands that employ, 
We gain at thy hands, potent, famed ABC/ 1 
Anon. 

44 The dews that tremble on the flowers, 
When moonlight drops its silvery veil, 
Are only tears of tristful hours, 
That weep to leave the nightingale." 

Dawks. 

•* There is indeed one crowning joy, 
A pleasure that can never cloy— 

The bliss of doing good; 
And to it a reward is given, 
Most precious in the sight of heaven — 

The tear of gratitude." 

TUPPKB. 

M Still is the night The sound of feet 
Has died from the empty street ; 
And like an artisan bending down . 
His head on his anvil, the dark town 
Sleeps with a slumber deep and sweet n 

Longfellow. 

M Sad as was the task, the way 
Was worthy of its end. When* through the deep snow 
I reach'd Fort William* nerved to take the oath 
Before the general, I was told his office 
Did not allow him to record k : thence 
I was compell'd to struggle through the storm 
To Inverary, where the sheriff deign *d, 
Although beyond the appointed time, to' seal 
The degradation of our race. I pass'd 
Within two miles of this beloved home, 
And dared not turn to it." 

Talfocrd's Olencoe. 



PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing written language into sentences, 
phrases, or words, by points or stops, so as to render the meaning perfectly 
clear. 

The points used are, the Comma ( , ), which, in reading aloud, requires 
the shortest pause ; the Semicolon ( ; ), the Colon ( : ), the Period ( . ). 

The Comma. 

Commas are used, 1st, between the nominative and the verb, when the 
nominative is attended by several modifying words, or consists of several 
clauses; as, " To converse with Venetia on die recent occurrence, was im- 
possible." — Disraeli. 

" Tenderness y pity, love, offended pride, the weakness and dignity of woman, 
were all mingled in her look.' 3 — Longfellow. 
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2d. Between words of the same class, when they follow each other ; as, 
" A similar cry of plagiarism has assailed such names as Shakespeare, 
Milton, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, and Mirabeau." — Gilfillan. 

" The blue, deep, glorious heavens."— Mas. Hemans. 

" Mournfully) reverently — the funeral chant." — Mrs. Hemans. 

3d. When words of the same kind follow one another in pairs; as, "All 
her sadness and reserve, her distrust and her fear, had vanished." — Disraeli. 

" They rise or fall, sink or swell, linger or hurry, lull to repose, or awaken 
to tempestuous excitement," &c. — Gilfillan. 

4th. Between contrasted words or clauses ; as, 

" Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain ; 
Though grave, yet trifling; zealous, yet untrue." 

Goldsmith. 

" If vain our toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil/ 1 — Pope. 

5th. Adverbial phrases are separated from the rest of the sentence by 
commas; as, " A considerable number of low fanatics, however, still regarded 
him as a public benefactor." — Macaulay. 

" How many brawny arms, generation after generation, sank down 
wearied I" — Carlyle. 

6th. Commas are placed between a noun and an appositive clause ; as, 
" Now this staff, one of the oldest friends I have in the world, is pretty nearly 
as well known as myself in our Berkshire village." — Miss Mitford. 

" Virtue, the strength and beauty of the soul, is the best gift of heaven." — 
Armstrong. 

7th. A direct addiess to any person or object is marked off by commas ; 
as, " Now, prisoner, the bench is ready to hear your confession." — Dis- 
raeli. 

8th. The ellipsis of a verb, or any important word, is denoted by a 
comma ; as, " It is a giant speech, handed down from Plato to Dante, from 
Dante to Bacon, from Bacon to Milton, Jeremy Taylor, and John Howe; 
from these to Coleridge, Shelley, and Wordsworth." — Gilfillan. 

9th. When the relative begins a parenthetical clause, it is separated 
from its antecedent by a comma; as, " They give to all, who witt faithfully 
use them, the society, the spiritual presence of the best and the greatest of 
our race." — Channing. 

10th. Words or phrases repeated require to be separated by commas ; 
as, 

" Sing, sing, through the echoing heaven ! 
Ivy, ivy, all are thine !" 

Mrs. Hemans. 

11th. When reference is made to the opinion or statement of any writer 
without an exact quotation, a comma is placed before it; as, "A great orator 
of ancient times says, the best and surest preparation for speaking well is to 
write well. v 

12th. The various kinds of clauses of a compound sentence are generally 
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marked off by commas; as, " Another journal, published under the patronage 
of the court , consisted of comment without news.*'— Macaulat. 

" Mr. Tytler's grandfather, in his dissertation, has devoted a chapter to 
prove that these confessions were forged by Mary's enemies." — Mahon. 

" In the variety of occurrences, the change of scenes and images, and of 
the trains of sentiment connected with them in the reader's mind, we cannot 
place the Iliad on a level with Jerusalem." — Hallam. 

13th. When the antecedent and the relative are closely connected, or 
the sentence is short, a comma between them is unnecessary ; as, 

** Ye that at Marathon and Leuctra bled." — Campbell. 

" Two persons who had been refractory were found murdered.*' — Ma- 

CAULAY. 

14. Commas are not required between the nominative and the verb 
when the nominative is short, forming with it only one sentence ; as, u The 
slaughter in the west was over." — Macaulay. 

Nor between two words connected by and, or the parts of a compound 
name; as, "Difficulty and hardship bind us more closely to objects. 1 ' — 
Channing. 

" The senate elected Marcus Claudius Tacitus to fill the vacant .throne." 

Semicolon. 

The Semicolon indicates a pause twice the length of that of the comma. 
1st. When the sense of a sentence, otherwise complete, depends upon an 
additional sentence, the semicolon is used to separate them ; as, " The war 
that actually broke out was but a war of detail ; a mere succession of casual 
exploits, unconnected enterprises." — W. Irving. 

2d. When a sentence consists of several members, they are separated by 
semicolons ; as, " The earth might be clothed with a sober green ; all the 
processes of fructification might be perfected, without being attended by the 
glory with which the flower is crowned ; but beauty and fragrance are 
poured abroad over the earth in blossoms of endless variety, radiant evi- 
dences of the boundless benevolence of the Deity." — W. Howitt. 

3d. Sometimes the semicolon separates sentences which do not neces- 
sarily depend on each other; as, " His extravagance savours of his gene- 
rosity; his quarrelsomeness of his courage; his credulity of his open iaith; 
his vanity of his pride ; and his bluntness of his sincerity." — W. Irving. 

Colon. 

The Colon is properly applied in the following instances : 1st. When 
a complete sentence is followed by an -additional remark or illustration of 
the subject; as, " As from a single acorn the whole earth might in the end 
be peopled with oaks, every mortal can do something : this let him faith- 
fully do, and leave with a sure heart the. issue to a higher power." — 
Carlyle. 

2d. When several members are followed by a general conclusion, a 
colon is placed between this and the last member; as, u Shakespeare, 
Homer, Dante, and Chaucer, saw the splendour of meaning that plays over 
the visible world; knew that a tree had another use than for apples, and 
corn another than for meal, and the ball of the earth than for tillage and 
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roads : and these things bore a second and finer harvest to the mind, being 
emblems of its thoughts, and conveying in all their natural history a certain 
mute commentary on human life." — Emerson. 

3d. A colon is often used before a quotation; as, " In that respect there 
can be no higher testimony than the following from the Prince de Ligne: 
* His (Frederick II.) tone of voice was sweet, rather low, and as pleasant 
to hear as the movement of his lips> which had an inexpressible grace, was 
to behold.' " — Mahon. 

Period; 

The Period is the longest pause, and is used at the end of every inde- 
pendent sentence, unless it is interrogatory or exclamatory ; as, "Every thing 
has two sides, a good and an evil. Every advantage has its tax. I learn 
to be content." — Emerson. 

It is used also after abbreviated words : as- M.P., for member of par- 
liament; Hon. Sec, for honorary secretary. 

A Note of Interrogation (?) is placed at the end of all sentences in which 
a question is asked ; as, " Are these honourable deeds ? Let me ask, then, 
what is the chief business of war ?" — Channing. 

The Exclamatory Point (!) is used after expressions of sudden emotion, 
such as joy, sorrow, pain, &c, often after an invocation or address; as, 
" What an astonishing world is this which we inhabit !" — Sturm. 

•* To arms, O my country, to arms P — Campbell. 

The Dash ( — ) is used when a sentence terminates abruptly, or after 'an 
unexpected change of sentiment; a*, 

**' These are the men— 
The best of men — 
These are the men we mean to be."' 

C.. MlSKAY* 

" He served"— but served Polycrates.""— Byron. 

The Parenthesis ( ) encloses some explanatory word or clause that 
might be omitted, without destroying the sense of the sentence in which it 
occurs ; as, " Here (at Christiansund), and in a hundred other instances in 
Norway, 1 have seen; the character of a company," &c. — D. Conway. 

An Apostrophe ( \ r ) is used to signify that a word is shortened, and to 
mark the possessive ease; as^ 

" And three that seenCd as chieftains- of the band, 
Were gathered in the r midst on that lone shore 
By UH>8 lake." 

Mrs; Hevars. 

The Hyphen (-) joins compounds; asy 

•' There lurk the dragon-race." 

Mrs. Hemans's Translation /ram Goethe. 

" Hark f hark ! ike parting signal; 
Fare-thee-well." Mrs. Hemans. 

A Quotation (" ") is placed between* two inverted commas; as, 

" And forms of marble seem r d, with pitying eyes, 
To say, * Poor child ! what thus hath wrought thee woe ?' " 

Mrs. Hemans 'a Translation from Goethe. 
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When a quotation contains another quotation, single commas are used ; 
as, " She called for Lindsay, and bade him give her his hand. He obeyed. 
* By the hand,' said she, * which is now in yours, 1*11 have your head for 
this !' Unfortunate princess ! when she spoke thus," &c. — Mahon's Quo- 
tationfrom TytUr. 

Exercise in Punctuation. 
" Her rents her diamonds her credit were put at his disposal" — Ma- 

CAULAT. 

44 England before long this island of ours will hold but a small fraction 
of the English" — Carlyle. 

" you see George we must never despair" — Disraeli. 

" The tribes of birds and insects like the plants punctual to their time 
follow each other and the year has room- for all" — Emerson. 

" He lives in a course of privations self-denial and strict obedience 
always in insecurity often in danger not seldom in the face of death" — 
Southet. 

44 The nets and fishing-boats the sole means by which many inhabitants 
of the coast subsisted were destroyed" — Macaulay. 

44 They give to all who will faithfully use them the society the spiritual 
presence of the best and greatest of our race" — Ciianning. 

44 During the time of the fair which is held in the adjoining regions of 
Smithfield there is nothing going on but gossiping and gadding about" — 
Irving. 

44 It is as if pines and waterfalls and roses and winds and seas and storms 
and harps and organs had yielded up their deepest secrets of harmony to 
the soul and the song of Coleridge" — Gilfillan. 

44 If they have any new plans they ought to have published them three 
months ago" — Sidney Smith. 

44 On the day on whdeh the Long: Parliament revived revived also its 
old quarrel with the army ,r — Macaulay. 

44 She felt for the first time that she could no longer bear up against the 
torture of her singular position" — Disraeli. 

44 Those who were able to indulge the enthusiastic feelings which his 
writings had excited crossed the Border rushed into Highland glens scaled 
Highland hills congregated at Scotch hostelries peeped into Scotch cottages 
were invited to partake of Scotch hospitality" &c — Miss Strickland. 

44 Loving at once Keats and Moore Bowles and Byron Leigh Hunt and 
Coleridge Hogarth and Leonardo de Vinci" — Gilfillan. 

44 His heart amidst its wild beatings never had a throb of disinterested 
love To govern one's self not others is true glory" — Channing. 

44 Up the vast marble staircase through the corridor Chiaramonti through 
vestibules galleries chambers he passes as in a dream" — Longfellow. 

44 These two in all their degrees I honour all else is chaff and dust which 
let the wind blow whither it listeth" — Carlyle. 

44 They had butchered their first James in his bedchamber they had 
repeatedly arrayed themselves in arms against James the Second they had 
slain James the Third on the field of battle their disobedience had broken 
the heart of James the Fifth they had deposed and imprisoned Mary they 
had led her son captive and their temper was still as intractable as ever" — 
Macaulay. 
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" RepeatiDg to himself those lines in Marlow's Faust 

Oh thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars 1 * 

Longfellow. 

" It is a flight of a shadow it is a dream of vanity it is the rapid glance of 
a meteor it is a flower which every breath of heaven can wither into decay 
it is a tale which as a remembrance vanishes it is a day which the silence of 
a long night will darken and overshadow" — Chalmers. 

" Lay the proud usurper low 
Tyrants fall in every foe 
Libertys in every blow 
Let us do or die" 

Busns. 

" Ethereal minstrel pilgrim of the sky 
Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound 
Or while -the wings aspire are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground" 

Wordswobth. 

PROSODY. 

Prosody (from the Greek word prosodia, accent) treats of Accent and Ver- 
sification. 

Accent is the stress or force of voice laid on a letter or syllable, to 
distinguish it from others. 

When the accent falls on a vowel, the sound of the vowel is long, as in 
cave ; but when the stress is laid on a consonant, -the preceding vowel is 
short, as in c&vity. 

In speaking or reading, the stress of the voice on a particular word, or 
part of a sentence, is denominated Emphasis; and the modulation of the 
voice, or variations of sound employed in expressing different sentiments or 
emotions of the mind, is Intonation or Tone. 

Versification. 

Versification is the artificial arrangement of a certain number of accented 
and unaccented syllables, so as to produce a measured harmony. It is the 
language of the poet, or the medium by which he describes and exhibits to 
the world the pictures conceived by his imagination. 

The musical cadence arising Irom a judicious combination of accents 
constitutes Rhythm. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of sound in the final syllables of the verses, 
the proper term for each measured line. 

Two successive verses, or lines, having similar final sounds, form a 
Couplet; as, 

" Oh, there is nought in life's extensive plan 
So much an angel as a good old man.'' 

J. Bethune. 

A Triplet consists of three successive verses which rhyme ; as, 

" Four gray walls and four gray towers 
Overlook a space of flowers, 
And the silent isle embowers." 

Tbnntson. 
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" Ye sounds so low and calm, 
That in the groves of balm 
Seem'd to me like an angel's psalm V* 

Longfellow. 

Four or more verses constitute a Stanza; as, 

" The gondola glides 
like a spirit of night 
O'er the slumbering tides, 
In the calm moonlight : 
The star of the north 

Shows her golden eye ; 
But a brighter looks forth 
From yon lattice on high.** 

Hesvet. 

Verse without rhyme is distinguished as Blank verse ; as, 

" Now gentle gales, 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils." 

Milton. 

Each verse contains a certain number of accents, being formed by a 
determinate number of accented and unaccented syllables, called Feet ; the 
number of accents determines the number of feet in a verse. 

The principal kinds of feet are the Iambus, the Trochee, the Anapaest, 
and the Dactyle. 

An Iambus consists of two syllables, the second accented, the other not; 
as, conspire, 

A Trochee is the reverse of an Iambus, theirs* syllable being accented, 
and the second unaccented, as victor. 

An Anapaest and a Dactyle have each three syllables : in the Anapaest 
the accent is on the third syllable, as immature; in the Dactyle it is on the 
first, as victory. 

In Iambic verses the accent is on the alternate syllables, commencing 
with the second ; they may be composed of any number of feet, from one 
to six or seven; as, 
1. One foot: 

" My sire, 
Earth's seed shall not expire ; 
Only the evil shall be put away 
Fromd&y." 



Byron* 



2. Two feet: 



" Stay, stay, 
Until the hastening day 

Has run 
But to the even-song." 



" With rav|i8h'd ears 
The mdnlarch hears, 



Hebaick. 



Ass&mes | the god, 
Affects | to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres." 

Dry den. 
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3. Three feet: 

*' Thy boast is of the unconquer'd mind, 
The strong, \ the stern, \ the still; 
Mine of the happier heart resign'd 
To wis|dom'B ho|ly will." 

Topper. 

4. Four feet : 

" The light | of smiles | shall fill | again 
The lids that ojverflow | with tears." 

Bryant. 

5. Four feet and a half: 

'< With fold|ed arms | Nap6|Ieon stood, 

Serene | alike | in peace | and dan|ger" {odd foot). 

6. Five feet : 

11 The thunder rolls, | be hush'd | the pr6s|trate world, 
While cloud | to cloud | returns | the sol|emn hymn." 

Thomson. 
This is called heroic measure. 

7. Six feet — the Alexandrine measure : 

" If aught | which he | had own'd | might still ) remain | for me." 

Wordsworth. 

«* Converse | with Nature's charms, | and see | her stores | unidll'd."— Byron. 

8. Seven feet: 

" We proud | ly laud | the dar)ing dnes | who crdss | the path | less main, 
The shinjing gems | and yel|low dust | of 6th|er climes | to gain." 

£. Cook. 

In Trochaic verses the accents alternate from the first syllable; as, 

1. One foot and a half : 

" Voices that have left the earth 
Long fi\fO, 
Still are murmuring round its hearth 
Soft and | low." 

Mrs. Hemans. 

2. Two feet: 

"tinder | cover, 
Terror | dver, 
Sleeping by her sleeping baby." 

Wordsworth. 

3. Two feet and a half: 

" Teach me, | sprite or I bird, 

What sweet | thoughts are | thine : 
I have | never | heard 
Praise of | love or | wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine." 

Shelley. 

4. Three feet: 

" Foes may | hbwl a | round me, 

Fears may | hunt and | hound me, — 
Shall their [ yells cdn| found me ? 
Never, j never, | never !" 

Topper. 

5. Four feet : 

'< With a full but soft emotion. 

Like the | swell of | summer's | 6cean. M 
Byron. 
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6. Five feet — uncommon : 

" Virtue's | bright'ning | ray shall | beam for | ever." 

7. Six feet: 

«* N6r shouldst | thdu have | trusted | that to | wdman's | frailty."— Milton. 
An Iambic verse sometimes commences with a Trochee ; as, 

"Pleasant | it was, | when wdods | were green, 
And winds were soft and low, 
To lie | amid | some syl|van scene." 

Longfellow. 

Anapaestic verses have every third syllable accented. 

1. One foot : 

** And the boldest held bis breath 
For a time, 
Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun." 

Campbell. 

2. Two feet: 

" Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame | of your name/* 

Campbell. 

3. Three feet: 

" From the cenjtre all round | to the sea, 

I am lord | of the fowl | and the brute." • 

CoWPER. 

4. Four feet : 

" Not a stone | on their torf, | nor a bone | in their graves ; 
But they live | in the verse | that immdr| tally saves.** 

Byron. 

An Anapaestic verse sometimes 'commences with an Iambus ; as, 

** So breaks \ on the traveller, feint | and astray, 

The bright | and the balm|y effulgence of mdrn." 

Beattie. 

The Dactylic measure is uncommon. 

1. Two feet: 

•* O thou that, wildly worshipping, dost shed 
On the frail altar of a mortal head 

Gifts of infinity!" 

Mrs. Hemans. 

2. Three feet and a half: 

«* Kndw ye the | land df the | cedar and | vine ?*'— Byron. 

3. Four feet: 

" Merrily, | merrily* \ cheerily* \ cheerily — 
Merrily speeds the ball. 

Byron. 

4. Three Dactyles and Trochee : 

" England, thy | beauties are | tame and do | mestic 
To one who has roved o'er the mountains afar/* 

Byron. 

Many kinds of measure besides these are to be found in the writings of 
eminent poets, formed by various combinations of the different feet. 
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Exercise. 

Scan, or divide, the following verses into their respective feet. 

" The roar of the tempest came down from the land, 
And white grew the face of the sea ; 
And a cloud in the distance, as small as a hand, 
Seem'd leading the storm on our lea. M 

C. Swain. 

u Upon your heart this truth may rise, — 
Nothing that altogether dies 
Suffices man's just destinies.'* 

R. M. MlLNES. 

" The stars are sweet at eventide, 
But cold and far away : 
The clouds are soft in summer-time, 

But all unstable they : 
The rose is rich, but pride of place 

Is far too high for me : 
God's simple, common things I love — 
My primrose, such as thee !" 

Nicoll. 
■* Oh ! let no tear 
Bedew your eye, to see me die ; 

Nor any fear 
Disturb your heart to follow where I fly." 

J. Bethune. 
" Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time." 

Longfellow. 
" There is a glorious city in the sea : 
The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets. 
Ebbing and flowing ; and- the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces." 

Rogers. 
" Sweet are the joys of home, 
And pure as sweet ; for they, 
Like dews of morn and evening, come 
To make and close the day.'* 

J. Bowring. 
" If we can earn sufficient store 
To satisfy our daily need ;. 
And can retain, 
For age and pain, 
A fraction, we are rich indeed." 

C. Mackay. 

" Fall, fall, ye mighty temples, to the ground ; 
Not in your sculptur'd rise 
Is the real exercise 
Of human nature's brightest power found : 
'Tis in the great, the lovely, and the true ; 
'Tis in the generous thought 
Of all that man has wrought, 
Of all that yet remains to do." 

L. E. Landon. 
** The day is done, and slowly from the scene 
The stooping sun upgathers his spent shafts, 
And puts them back into his golden quiver." 

Longfellow, 
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" Music shall soothe thy rest, 
Swelling from ocean's breast. 
Sweeter than e'er was heard 
From lip or singing bird — 
Heavenly, heavenly ! 
Dying in waves away, 
Soft as when angels pray, 
Heavenly, heavenly !" 

C. Swam. 

" Let the king of the grave be ask'd to tell 
The plant he loveth best. 

* • • • • 

* This, this,' cries he, * is the tree for me — 
The vine, the beautiful vine !' " 

E. Cook. 
" Day is past ! 
Stars have set their watch at last ; 
Founts that through the deep woods flow, 
Make sweet sounds unheard till now ; 
Flowers have shut with fading light : 
Good-night!" 

Mrs. Hemans. 
" War in all men's eyes shall be 
A monster of iniquity 

In the good time coming." 

C. Mackay. 

" Go on ! go on ! no moments wait 
To help the right ; 
Be strong in faith, and emulate 
The virtues of the good and great 
With all thy might: 
Goon!" 

J. B. Langley. 



THE END. 
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THE object of the publishers of this series of educational works is to supply at 
the cheapest possible rate a series of volumes, adapted both for schools and 
private study, which shall be accurate and complete as text books, and also 
contain numerous and appropriate pictorial illustrations. 

The old system of instruction, by which the names of things only were 
presented to the mind of the pupil, has been long admitted to have been 
imperfect and unsuccessful. With the young it is necessary to speak to the eye 
as well as the mind ; to give a picture of an object as well as a description ; and 
the adoption of such a plan of tuition is not only far more effective than that 
which is confined to words, but is at the same time far less irksome to the 
teacher, and more pleasant to the pupil. A greater interest is excited, and the 
representation of the object remains clear and distinct in the mind of the child 
long after the verbal description has passed away. 

The great success which has attended the works published in this series (about 
one eighth of a million copies of one work alone having been sold) is sufficient 
proof that such a class of works is required by the wants of the age, and it will 
be the aim of the publishers to seek a continuance of that success in the excellence 
of the text, the beauty of the illustrations, and the lowness of price in the works 
to be hereafter issued. 

The volumes will be uniformly printed, but each will be complete in itself, 
forming a distinct and perfect work on the subject to which it relates. The 
preparation of the volumes will be confided to eminent men in each department, 
and to skilful artists. 
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One Hundred and Fortieth Thousand, price It., or post free, It. 6d> 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON SPELLING-BOOK: 

ILLUSTRATED BY UPWARDS 07 ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY BEAUTIFUL 

WOODCUTS OF OBJECTS AND SCENES DESCRIBED. 

FORMING BY FAB THE MOST ALLURING INTRODUCTION TO LEARNING EVXB PUBLISHED. 

Coloured, price 2*. (144 P&flPS-) 

" ' The Illustrated London Spelling-Book' contains no fewer than one hundred and seventy 
woodcuts, well executed ; and, what is still more important, well chosen as to subject, of a 
cheerful and practical character, instead of the fantastic, nay, cabalistic, forms which disfigured 
our earliest educational books. Even the alphabet subjects will be suggestive to the little 
learner, and such as will induce him to ask questions relating to them : this is the moment for 
imparting information with effect, for it is never so strongly impressed upon the mind as when 
given the moment it is asked for. At the same time, the progressive plan of the book is closely 
watched : the child is not frightened by impossibilities at its tender age ; but, both in the 
spelling and reading, the progress of the scholar is consulted by the gradual increase in the 
length of the words. The reading lessons are pretty little narratives, mostly original, and of 
just such incidents of amusement and instruction as are most likely to attract the attention 
of a child : they are cheerful throughout, although ' the good seed' is not forgotten to be 
thrown in the path of childhood — a priceless feature in its first lessons. Among the pictures, 
subjects of natural history predominate ; and there cannot be a readier means of leading 
children to understand the beauty of earth and all that therein is, than by well-drawn figures 
of striking objects in the kingdoms of nature/*— JUuttraUd London News. 
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Forty-First Thousand, price 2*. 
THE 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON READING-BOOK. 

CONTAINING A SERIES OF LESSONS ON THE MOST AMUSING AND 
INSTRUCTIVE SUBJECTS. 

SELECTED WITH GREAT CARE FROM THE BEST ENGLISH AUTHORS IN PR08E AND VERSE. 

The whole beautifully Illustrated with above Two Hundred and Fifty Engravings. 

" 'The Illustrated London Reading-Book' is the next stage In the series. It contains some 
hundred and fifty lessons, mostly selected from standard authors. The subjects are not of the 
old ' Tom and Harry' class, or of a hackneyed character ; but of actual living interest, in many 
instances describing wonders which are at the moment arising around us. The engravings 
are of higher pretensions than those of the Spelling-book : some are from pictures by eminent 
living painters ; and not unfrequently they take the reader to remote corners of the earth, as 
well as familiarise him with the wonders of his own country. Appended is a vocabulary of 
words used in the volume, and rendered necessary by the somewhat advanced nature of 
certain of the information conveyed in the descriptive lessons."— Illustrated London News. 



Thirty-first Thousand, price 2s, 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON INSTRUCTOR: 

Being a Companion to tfje &eatotng?$oofc* 

CONSISTING OF EXTRACTS. FROM ENGLISH CLASSICAL AUTHORS, FROM THE EARLIEST 

PERIODS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE TO THE PRESENT SAY. 

WITH ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY FINE ENGRAVINGS. 

" 'The Illustrated London Instructor,' the third volume of the series, has a still higher aim 
than its predecessors— the teaching of the Art of Elocution, by 'selections from the best ancient 
and modern authors in every branch of English composition, most fitted for the purpose of 
eliciting and strengthening the powers of reading and speaking.' The masterpieces of English 
literature, by the elder authors, have supplied the staple of the volume ; although there is 
an almost equal proportion of graceful compositions by living writers. These impart much 
novelty, whilst they do not impair the soundness of the papers, many of which treat of the 
higher branches of study. The Illustrations are ' tasteful, various, and appropriate,' and are, 
perhaps, of more artistic design than the Engravings of the * Reading-Book. tn —IUustnUed 
London Newt. 



JOHN BARNETT'S NEW EDITION OP 

WADE'S HAND-BOOK TO THE PIANOFORTE; 



An Easy Rudimental Introduction to the Study of that Instrument, and Music in general ; 
the Art of Fingering according to the Modes of the best masters, exemplified in various 
Exercises, Scales, &c., in all the Major and Minor Keys ; and interspersed by Relaxations 
from Study, consisting of Popular Melodies and Romances, and Selections from the 
Pianoforte Compositions of the most celebrated masters ; also, a Short and Easy Introduction 
to Harmony or Counterpoint, and a new Vocabulary of Terms. Demy 4to. neatly bound 
in cloth, with Engravings and Diagrams. 6s. 

" As a manual, the book before us is decidedly commendable, and we have great pleasure 
in proffering it to the attention of the pupil and student, who will find in it much matter 
worthy their most careful and serious perusal." — Musical World. 



PUBLISHED BY INGRAM, COOKE, & CO., 227, STRAND. 3 

Second Edition, demy 8m. price 2* Coloured map* and plates, price 3#. 

THE 

ILLUSTRATED MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By JOSEPH GUY, Jcjk. 

Of Magdalen Hall, Oxford; Author of numerous popular Educational Works. 

WITH ABOUT ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS OP CITIES, COSTUMES, AND WONDERS OP 
THE WORLD, ETC. 

V* The Drawings are made with great care from truthful sources— a desideratum so necessary 
in an Elementary Geography. Nine Maps have been engraved by a patent process 
expressly for this work, and are corrected to the present period. 



This work contains two carefully executed engravings, showing the comparative lengths of 
rivers and heights of mountains ; also numerous exercises on the maps, and an essay 
tracing the origin and derivation of geographical names, and illustrating the historical and 
other associations connected with them. 



" Highly creditable to the compiler, while its woodcut illustrations of cities, scenery, 
costume, native products, and the like, do honour to the publishers, and cannot fail to impress 
the facts more vividly and enduringly on the minds of the pupils."— Fifethire Journal. 

" This very attractively illustrated volume is written by Mr. Joseph Guy, of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, and is consequently a reliable text book. The work is marvellously cheap, and, as we 
have said, exceedingly attractive in its profuse expository and illustrative engravings." — 
Birmingham Journal. 

"The present volume is beautifully 'got up,' and being carefully compiled, presents a 
complete epitome of geographical knowledge." — Tail's Magazine. 

" A class-book for young learners. The salient features of the geography of the several 
countries, with brief notices of their government and religion, of historical incidents, natural 

E reductions, physical characteristics, &c., are given in a concise style that is likely to make an 
npression on the mind of the pupil, the effect being aided by maps and numerous engravings." 
— Bristol Mercury. 
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Second Edition, 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON DRAWING-BOOK. 

COMPBISIFG 

A COMPLETE INTRODUCTION TO DRAWING AND COMPOSITION : 

WITH TNSTBUCTION8 FOB ETCHING ON COPPER OB STEEL, BTC. ETC., ILLUSTRATED WITH ABOV* 
800 SUBJECTS FOB STUDY IV EVERY BRAVCH OF ABT. 

Price 2*. 



" This is one of those cheap and useful publications that issue from the office of the ' London 
Illustrated Library. ' It is what it professes to be— an elementary book, in which the rules laid 
down are simple and few, and the drawings to be copied and studied are easily delineated and 
illustrative of first principles."— Qlobe. 
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" We could point to a work selling for twelve shillings not naif so complete, nor containing 
half the number of illustrations. Perhaps of all the books for which the public are indebted to 
the Office of the Illustrated library, this one will be found most extensively and practically 
useful." — Tail's Magazine. 

" We may safely say that, so far as the elementary principles of the delightful art can be 
taught by written instruction, this cheap and handsome text book is very well fitted for its 
task. That portion which relates to perspective and to light and shadow, is very carefully 
written."— Birmingham Journal. 

" * The Illustrated London Drawing-Book ' is a work which has long been wanted. The 
vast number of drawing-books issued have been examples for a learner to copy, but they have 
always wanted a master at their side to explain the mode of commencing and proceeding. 
Host of the elementary treatises have been of a character rather to puzzle than to enlighten 
the pupil, and even drawing masters themselves have not always been happy in making their 
pupils comprehend the lessons they have given to them. It is one thing to excel in an art, 
and quite another matter to convey the means by which it is accomplished. Too many 
drawing masters, being unequal to this task, work on their pupils' drawings, by way of 
showing them what they cannot communicate by language; the consequence is, that after 
years of tuition, it rarely happens that the youth, lady, or gentleman, when out of the hands 
of their master, can make a drawing fit to be looked at. Mr. Scott Burn has sought to surmount 
this difficulty, by giving copious instructions with every example, and he has done so very 
clearly and yet concisely ; he has made his book a school book, to be learned as a column of 
spelling, a page of grammar, or of geography — a most admirable idea — and it is published at a 
price to enable it to find its way into every school. We cordially and strongly recommend it, 
feeling that if this plan is carried out, it will do more to extend the progress of art than any 
other attempt yet made for this purpose. "—Home Circle. 

" Of the numerous elementary treatises on Drawing and Perspective, this is decidedly one 
of the best, as it is by far the most beautiful and artistic. The text is exceedingly plain and 
intelligible, and all the exercises, from the simplest line to the most elaborate landscape, in 
strict sequence and progression. The engravings are for the most part cleverly executed, and 
in such a style as can be readily imitated in chalk or pencil. In fact, many of them, though 
simply wood-cuts, are better adapted for the purposes of tuition than the majority of 
lithographic sketches. By its publication in the Illustrated School Series, the proprietors 
confer no ordinary boon on the young, and we greatly miscalculate if it does not shortly 
become the universal Drawing-Book in our schools. The editor has arranged it into five 
sections— namely, Pencil Sketching ; Figure and Object Drawing ; Perspective and Isometrics! 
Drawing ; Sketching and Drawing in Crayons ; and Engraving on Metal and Wood. Each 
section is profusely illustrated, the total number of illustrative drawings and diagrams being 
upwards of three hundred. With the exception, perhaps, of the 'Beading Book' and 
' Instructor,' this volume is the best and cheapest of the series that has yet been published."— 
Fiftthirt Journal, 
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Demy 8w. cloth, price 2a. 

THE FIRST SIX BOOKS OF EUCLID: 

WITH NUMEROUS EXERCISES 

Printed on a New Flan, with accurately executed Diagrams, 




The present work, embracing tho First Biz Books of iho Element* of Euclid, or in other 
words the foundation of Plane Geometry, is intended as a companion volume to that issued 
with it on Practical Geometry ; the one embracing the theory, the other the application. 

The text adopted is that of the distinguished mathematician, Dr. Simeon. In very few 
instances has any change been made, and that only when it seemed to be positively necessary. 
Several attempts have been made, by altering the text and the arrangement, to reduce the 
demonstrations of Euclid to what may be considered a more popular form ; but these have '■ 
been attended with little success ; and a text like that of Simson, clear, direct, and unencum- 
bered, like absolute truth itself, will always be adopted by scholar and student. 

It has been thought unnecessary to extend this volume beyond the first six books of the 
Elements, or to enlarge it by notes, as it will be followed by other works carrying the subject 
forward. A number of Exercises on each book have been given, the solutions of which will 
be published separately. 
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THE 

ILLUSTRATED PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 
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284 Diagrams. 



Demy Svo, cloth, price 2s. 

FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, 



ON A NEW PLAN. 




BY HUGO EEID, 



Late Principal of the People's College, Nottingham, and Author of numerous 
educational works. 
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MECHANICS AND MECHANISM. 




With Two Hundred and Six Engravings. 



Educational Work* in Preparation for Midsummer. 

ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. By J. Russell Hind, Esq., of the Observatory, 
Regent's Park. 

ELECTRICITY. By T. Bakewell, Esq. 

ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. By R. Scott Burn, Esq. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



Also, in Preparation, 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS ON CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, &a 
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ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

AN INDISPENSABLE WORK FOR THE SCHOOL, THE COLLEGE, THE LIBRARY, 
AND FOR GENERAL REFERENCE. 



In One Volume, Royal 8vo, extra Cloth, 1265 pages, price 16*. Strongly bound In Russia 
marbled edges, 1/. is. ; Half Russia, U ; Calf, gilt* U; Half Calf; 18*. 

THIRD EDITION. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY 

07 THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

EXHIBITING* 

THE ORIGIN, ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATION, AND DEFINITION OF WORDS: 

COMPRISING AIM A SYNOPSIS OF WORDS DIFFERENTLY PRONOUNCED BY DIFFERENT OTHOEPXSTS, 

AND WALKER'S KEY TO THE CLASSICAL PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK, LATIN, AND 

SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES. 

A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 

By 0. A. GOODRICH, Professor in Yale College. 

With the Addition of a Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names, and their Pronunciations. 



NOTICE. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

(9» The Public is respectfully informed that " Webster's Dictionary of the 
English Language," royal 8vo, can only be obtained of the present 
Proprietors, Messrs. Ingram, Cooke, and Co.; no other English House 
haying any interest whatever in this Property. 

It becomes necessary to state this fact, as an erroneous opinion is prevalent 
that " Worcester's Dictionary," which is avowedly a mere compilation 
from the materials of Webster (see Title of Worcester), is the book 
announced as published at 227, Strand. 

CAUTION to BOOKSELLERS and the PUBLIC— Webster's Dictionary of 
the English Language. Royal 8vo. Price 16*. 

N.B. — A very inferior English Dictionary is now being extensively advertised 
under the title of "Webster's Dictionary, Improved and Modernised." The 
public and the trade are hereby respectfully informed that the said Dic- 
tionary is not by Noah Webster ; Messrs. Ingram, Cooke, and Co., being the 
sole proprietors in Great Britain of Webster's Dictionary. Royal 8vo. 



NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

•We can have no hesitation in giving it as our decided opinion that this is the most 
elaborate and successful undertaking of the kind which has ever appeared. "—Times. 

" The very handsome volume before us, a beautifully-printed octavo of nearly 1600 pages, is 
a condensation of the two-volume quarto work of Dr. Webster. The single-volume version is 
taken from the last edition of the original work, with all its improvements and additions. 
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The plan of the abridgment is excellent ; it contains the leading and most important etymolo-" 
gies as given in the quarto edition. The definitions remain unaltered, except dv an occasional 
compression in their statement. All the significations of words, also, as exhibited in the 
larger work, remain unaltered; but the illustrations and authorities are only inserted in 
doubtful and disputed cases. It will be seen by this, that the smaller edition has been produced 
mainly by the very common-sense process of omitting the examples in the cases of undisputed 
and ordinary, or, at all events, not uncommon words, the authenticity and correctness of the 
definition of which nobody ever thinks of doubting. The richness of the treasury of words 
given is immense. It includes every possible scientific and artistic term ; and the Doctor has 
been very liberal in inserting all those expressions adopted from the French, and commonly 
used in the upper circles of this country, as well as in recognising the semi-slangish expressions 
of familiarly colloquial life. The definitions are very clear, and quite devoid of Johnson's occa- 
sional pedantry ; as, for example, let the reader 'turnup' the definition of network in both 
the dictionaries. The number of new words not to be found in other works of the same nature 
is immense : and in the preface it is asserted, and with truth, that thousands more could very 
easily have been added. The difficulty would appear to have been the selection. Thousands of 
words, it is remarked, can be found in dictionaries which have, indeed, been proposed, but 
never adopted in the language. These, as a general rule, Dr. Webster excludes : but he is 
careful to preserve those terms, once household words, and which have now fallen into disuse, 
but which were yet employed by the old standard writers, and a knowledge of which is neces- 
sary to understand some of the finest phases of our literature. A good many of the new words 
introduced are marked 'familiar,' 'colloquial,' or 'low.* The dictionary is rich in synonyms— 
a very good feature— and one on which great care has been bestowed. .... To all who 
wish for the most complete, cheap, ana portable dictionary at this moment existing of our 
noble language, including an immense mass of philologic matter— copious vocabularies of 
mythologic, Scriptural, and geographic names — some curious dissertation as to the tendencies 
of orthography, and on the elements of the pronunciation of the principal continental 
languages — we can cordially recommend the beautifully printed and elaborately got-up volume 
before us." — Atlas. 

"Professor Webster's English Dictionary has long become a standard English work, albeit 
the compiler was an American. The present volume is a revised edition of that great work — 
for such it strictly is— published in a cheap form. Originally given to the world in a quarto 
form, it was found before long, that an edition in a more compact shape was loudly called for ; 
and accordingly, in the year 1829, Professor Worcester, of Cambridge, Massachussets, undertook 
its abbreviation and reduction, under the direction of Dr. Webster himself. The additions and 
alterations of the larger work (ed. 1840) were subsequently incorporated with the abbreviated 
edition ; and this edition is the basis of the one now published by the proprietors of the 
•Illustrated London Library.' It is consequently made, in all respects, consistent with the 
larger work ; and it presents, accordingly, on a reduced scale, a clear, accurate, and full 
exhibition of the American dictionary in its every part. 

"The meaning of every English word, in all its various shades, is given in this admirable 
work, which for completeness far excels the dictionary of Dr. Johnson ; and it contains, more- 
over, a dictionary of synonyms, somewhat on the foundation of Carpenter's small publication, 
but more elaborately wrought and more fully treated. Under each of the important words, all 
others having the same general signification are arranged together, except in cases where they 
have been previously exhausted in framing the definitions— a system which is of the utmost 
importance to young writers desirous of attaining grace, variety, and copiousness of diction. 

"Some thousands of new words have been added to this vocabulary ; but in justice to the 
compiler it should be stated that many of $hem are obsolete terms, employed by the writers of 
the Elizabethan period, but since their day fallen completely into disuse. The great bulk of 
these additions, however, consists of familiar and colloquial words and technical expressions 
necessitated by the establishment of novel occupations and new sources of ideas. The 
Americanisms, as such, are not so numerous as might be supposed ; and the great bulk of them 
retained are shown to be old words with new meanings. All the scientific terms have been 
subjected to the strictest supervision on the part of competent persons ; and so likewise have 
those of an artistic tendency. The result is such a dictionary as the English language has 
never had before ; and which is as much superior to the last edition of Johnson's great work, 
even with all its improvements, as that stupendous production is to the moderate octavo of 
Bailey." — Observer. 

" The advantage to the literary public of a cheap, enlarged, improved, and beautifully 
printed edition of a dictionary of our language, which nas attained a considerable reputation, 
will be highly appreciated, and will serve very materially to assist its critical study. By dint 
of immense labour, continued during the space of three years, the editor of this fine volume 
was able to augment considerably the value of the original work, and in 1847 gave to the world 
the result of his extensive collations and emendations. Amongst the more remarkable features 
of this revised Dictionary maybe mentioned that of its being a dictionary of synonyms, though 
not one in which, like Crabb's, nice shades of difference in the meaning of words are elaborately 
investigated. On the contrary, the practical force of each word is simply and accurately 
stated in such a manner as to leave no doubt or difficulty in selection. Great labour has been 
devoted to the perfection of the, definitions, a subject in respect of which Webster's Dictionary 
from the first enjoyed a high reputation. In every branch of science, literature, art, and com- 
mercial economy, the best authors have been had recourse to, and their definitions extracted 
wherever necessary. In the course of the revision of the work some thousands of new words 
have been added, important alterations made in the orthography of peculiar words, to keep 
pace with the tendencies of our mode of writing, and particular care taken to exhibit, as 
perfectly as possible, the true pronunciation. Some supplementary vocabularies of classical 
names, and strictures on the right pronunciation of classical terms and names, complete the 
book, which, upon the whole, will be found a most valuable addition to the library of the most 
zealous reader. It contains 1300 large and rather closely-printed pages, and the typography 
is remarkably fine."— Morning Advertiser. 
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"It is somewhat strange that we should be indebted to American authorship for a 
Dictionary of the English language. A careful examination of the contents, however, would 
induce us to hail the work as a literary contribution of great value, and we do not know any 
subject to which an American could devote his tune ana talents more appropriately; for the 
time is not far distant when the English language will be spoken on the other side of the 
Atlantic by a vastly greater number of human Deings than at present inhabit the parent isles. 
The volume before us is an abridgment of Dr. Webster's great work, which has been well and 
favourably known both here and in America for many years ; but abridged though it be, the 
book now issued by the enterprising London publishers extends to about 1600 closely printed 
large octavo pages. The abridgment has been made on the plan of leaving out only the illus- 
trations and authorities ; but for everyday use the work before us will serve almost every 
purpose ; and at the same time a degree of cheapness has been secured which will place such a 
necessary and comprehensive book in the hands of thousands, who have been hitherto obliged 
to content themselves with cheap, and often indifferent, small editions of Johnson, Walker, 
and other eminent lexicographers. It appears that Professor Goodrich, assisted by eminent 
men in every department of literature and science on both sides of the Atlantic, has been 
engaged on the present work for three years, and the result is perhaps the most complete 
dictionary extant upon the same scale. Though the work is of American manufacture, the 
authorities followed by Dr. Webster and his editor are, in almost every instance, the standard 
English authors, from Shakspeare downwards. Many thousands of new words, which have 
grown up with the wants and accidents of society, have been included. Indeed, we believe all 
of this modern class which deserve to be retained are here included, and in a general way the 
definitions will be found unimpeachable." — Glasgow Herald. 

"A new edition of Webster's well-known and highly esteemed dictionary. It is the most 
complete work of the kind yet published. The definitions are clear and concise, presenting 
briefly the various, meanings and shades of meaning belonging to each word. It contains an 
immense number of words, connected with every department of literature, art, and science, 
not to be found in the ordinary dictionaries. The present editor, Professor Goodrich, has added, 
he states, some thousands in the course of revision. The pronunciation is satisfactorily 
indicated, and in most cases the synonyms of the words defined are added— a great advantage 
to persons engaged in literary composition. Further, the work includes a synopsis of words 
differently pronounced by different orthoepists ; Walker's key to the classical pronunciation of 
Greek, Latin, and Scripture proper names ; and a vocabulary of modern geographical names, 
with their pronunciation."— Leeds Times. 

"Webster's Dictionary is the production of the greatest lexicographer that has ever lived. 
He combined in the fullest measure the two great requisites, the highest literary talent, and the 
most extensive attainments in philology. The present edition is the abridgment which was 
made by Mr. Worcester under Dr. Webster's direction in 1829. It only omits the passages 
cited to illustrate the definitions ; and these, we think, are of very little consequence either 
one way or the other, as the lexicographer's authority should be sufficient. We believe it is 
one of the cheapest and best editions of the work that have been published in this country."— 
Bnglisli Journal of Education. 
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THE LIFE OF GENERAL WASHINGTON, 

FIBST PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

Comprising his Memoirs and Correspondence, as prepared by him for Publication J including 
several Original Letters now first printed. 

Edited by the Rev. C. W. UPHAM. 

Two Volumes Post 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 



LIFE OF NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

By WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

A New Edition, Edited by his Bon, with Notes, Emendations, Portraits, Vignettes, &c. 

Four Volumes Post 8vo. Cloth. 14*. 

S* The Fourth Volume of this Interesting work contains a Sketch of the History of the Buonaparte 
Family, from the Death of Napoleon to the present time. 

"We are heartily pleased to see this reprint; it is a book which people ought to read, and 
which they will be certainly delighted with. The editor has usefully completed it, by supple- 
mentary chapters on the history of the Buonaparte family to the present time, and by a 
general and comprehensive index. It is well printed, illustrated with portraits and vignettes, 
and is very cheap." — Nonconformist. 



LIVES OP 

THE BROTHERS VON HUMBOLDT. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF KLENCKE AND SCHLESIER. 

WITH PORTRAITS. 

One Volume Post 8vo. Cloth. Be. W. 

"A double interest is for us attached to this work. In the first place it gives us the 
biography of two eminent men ; then, being a German work, it affords us the opportunity of 
examining the way in which our Teutonic friends conceive and treat compositions of that class. 
* * • Miss Bauer has performed her task of compiler and translator in the most praise- 
worthy manner/' — Watchman. 

"The writings and labours of the illustrious brothers Humboldt in the field of physical 
investigation, have long attained a cosmopolitan celebrity, and a memoir of their lives cannot 
fail to possess the deepest interest for every intellectual reader. This is admirably accomplished 
in the present elegant volume." — Belfast News Letter. 

*' This book is got up in the usual elegant style of its publishers."— Birmingham Journal. 



In Preparation. 
LIFE OP THE EIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE. 

By PETER BURKE, Esq., of the Inner Temple. Post 8vo. Portraits, Ac. 

A LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

By WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq., of the Inner Temple. Complete in One Volume. 
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